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NOTICE: The second article in the series on Higher Schools 
will appear next week and will be on Eton. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are aba 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It is not easy to be enthusiastic about Dr. Temple’s 
successor. When we think of the giant, equally in 


' character and intellect, that we have lost, we feel 


indeed that we have fallen on evil times of small men. 
The best consolation is the thought that, under a Prime 
Minister who is not a Churchman and is peculiarly 
unable to understand the character and position of 
the Anglican Church, we might have fared dis- 
tinctly worse.’ Dr. Davidson is in no sense a great 
man, though certainly he has seen much of and been 
much with great personages in high places. That 
is an experience not without its use in a position which 
requires real statesmanship. Yet we doubt if to have 


been Clerk of the Closet to the King will strike Church- — 


men generally as the best possible credential for the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury. Dr. Davidson has, cer- 
tainly, had much and varied experience: he has been 
Dean of Windsor, Bishop of Rochester, and Bishop of 
Winchester. But at Rochester, the severest test of his 
strength and capacity, he wasnot a great success. And 
we confess that we cannot easily reconcile ourselves to 
the Primacy being filled by one of absolutely no 
academic distinction, one who could not be cited as an 
authority on a single intellectual problem. There may 
have been Primates before, who took nothing but a 
pass degree at their University, but a long list of pre- 
cedents have made us look for something much more 
distinguished. Creighton was succeeded at Peterboro’ 
by a passman ; as a pendant to that, Temple is now 
succeed by a passman at Canterbury. There is certain 
humour in this tribute to a great year of educational 
progress ! 

Mr. Chamberlain’s holiday ended, his hard work 
began with the garden party at Pretoria on Monday. 
In his speech, which may be called inaugural, he 
expressed perhaps for the first time in his career some 
genuine diffidence. It would be as foolish now to 
belittle the difficulties of peaceful settlement as it was 
before the war to despise the military power of the 
Boers. The elements of the situation are complex 
and in many cases antagonistic. 


have refused to meet Mr. Chamberlain socially and one — 
can scarcely expect a people, even more grim than slim, 
yet to have forgotten the bitterness of defeat. 


Many of the Boers | 


The | 


three generals, as business representatives, made an 
exception. They met Mr. Chamberlain at dinner and 
put before him many points for consideration. But 
supplementary and emendatory suggestions are being 
sent in almost daily from different bodies; from other 
Boers, from groups of European residents, from Jew 
merchants, from the mining and agricultural communi- 
ties. There has not yet been time even for the rough 
dichotomy of parties to which we are accustomed. It 
is not even a question of Briton and Boer ; for the 
Boers themselves are so divided that it has been 
thought necessary to reform even the Reformed Dutch 
Church, in the face of the impossibility of reconciling 
the two parties—the so-called irreconcilables at one 
extreme and the National Scouts at the other. 


The banquet given to Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Milner at Pretoria was made not quite fairly an occa- 
sion for extracting from Mr. Chamberlain a statement 
of intentions. Mr. Greenlees, a lawyer, to whom the 
proposal of the toast of the evening was entrusted, 
formulated with a directness that came near to 
effrontery a number of political demands. He allowed 
that an interval was necessary before the granting of 
self-government ; but posing as a representative of 
Boer opinion he demanded a government with ‘less 
Crown and more Colony” in it; and thought that the 
existing Legislative Council, to which he was good 
enough to impute integrity of motive, was too large 
and too full of strangers. Lord Milner seemed amused 
and Mr. Chamberlain a little embarrassed and perhaps 
annoyed by this unexpected challenge. He had come 
to the country to learn and it would be a ludicrous 
thing if he were to formulate his decision before he had 
heard evidence. But his reply was both eloquent and 
courteous and to some extent he allowed himself to be 
drawn. Pretoria was to remain the capital ; the fede- 
ration of South Africa would not be imposed by the 
Imperial Government, but must come from a common. 
demand from the five colonies. As to the government 
of the Transvaal it was absurd to discuss it while the 
question of repatriation and a host of thorny details of 
administration had still to be settled. 


Mr. Greenlees’ demands were tender in comparison 
with the suggestions of a. Boer deputation on the 
following day. They demanded amnesty for all rebels, 
and leave to all prisoners and continental Boers to 
return. They objected to the passing over of the 
Vryheid and Utrecht districts to Natal, complained 
that the Education Board was discouraging the Dutch 
language—a complaint which we hope was justified by 
facts—and alleged great unrest among the natives. 
| Perhaps they thought that Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion 
in the fine peroration of his speech at the banquet, that 
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he would rather the Colony gave no contribution than 
a grudging one, was a sign of weakness. His reply was 
anything but weak. It was courteous and is said to 
have given satisfaction ; but he made not the smallest 
concession on any single point and indicated—most 
politely—that he would have been better pleased if the 
deputies had shown some appreciation of the benefits 
conferred by the British Government. The rest of his 
time in Pretoria will be chiefly occupied in consulta- 
tions with various bodies as to the Colony’s contribu- 
tion to the war expenses. After that he wiil probably 
accept the invitation of this deputation to visit their 
country places. 


The concluding functions of the Delhi celebrations 
should have been intensely impressive; but their dignity 
has escaped from the cabled description. The final scenes 
were a march past of the retinues of the Indian chiefs 
and a general review. The colour of the spectacle 
in the amphitheatre seems to have been more remark- 
able than at the Durbar itself as each group took 
pains to exhibit to the top of its bent its local 
peculiarities. Representatives of the tribes coming 
from the flooded countries marched by on high stilts. 
There were naked fanatics shouting after their caco- 
phonous manner. There were elephants and horses, 
caparisoned in Eastern richness, and between such 
groups were interspersed drilled troops who had seen 
service in many parts of the world. Most of these 
gorgeous retinues seem to have marched to stirring 
tunes, originally composed for the London music halls 
and long familiar on the barrel-organs. Who after 
this shall say that the East does not understand the 
West? A particularly interesting account from a 
correspondent of the ‘‘Standard” concludes with a 
telegraphed eulogy of Lord Kitchener’s cook ; a bathos 
the more remarkable as it follows the important news 
that Lord Kitchener is about to make a complete tour 
of the frontier. 


If the delay in preliminaries is a fair measure of the 
prolongation of the arbitration itself, President Castro’s 
debts are not likely to trouble him just yet. He is now 
in receipt of the amended provisos with which Germany 
and Britain have hedged the offer of arbitration ; and 
has given through Mr. Bowen a qualified acceptance. 
But the blockade for no given reason is to be continued 
after the full ‘‘ rigour of the game”. In other words, 
when between the revolution and the blockade the 
wealth of the country is reduced to a minimum, a body 
of peace doctrinaires in Europe will decide, at the full 
leisure which an unprejudiced judgment demands, just 
how great are President Castro’s obligations. What 
machinery other than the fleets of the creditors the 
Hague tribunal will use to compel the President to pay 
out of an empty exchequer what by common agreement 
he owes is not suggested. The dilatoriness and execu- 
tive incompetence of any such tribunal are only likely to 
increase irritation. The old tag is converted: if you 
wish for war get together a peace conference. 


President Roosevelt has given another instance of 
his tenacity of purpose by appointing Dr. Crum, a 
negro, to the post of Collector of Charleston, in South 
Carolina. The courage of the action is beyond ques- 
tion. Nobody knows better than President Roosevelt 
the abhorrence of the negro in the Southern States, 
nor can better calculate, since the outcry at his recep- 
tion of Booker Washington, the effect of such an 
action on his popularity political and personal. The 
approach of the preliminaries of a Presidential election 
increases the boldness of this declaration of the rights 
of man. But in spite of admiration for the moral 
courage and the philosophy of ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ 
that”, one can understand, even in a sense sympathise 
~with, the feelings which President Roosevelt has ignored. 
Once or twice McKinley tried to give minor posts to 
negroes and each time withdrew on protest. President 
Roosevelt is not likely to show this weakness but the 
-agitation in the South is already wide enough to alarm 
his friends if not President Roosevelt. 


News from Fez has been both scanty and false. The 
‘critical position of the Sultan at the end of last week 
was greatly exaggerated and the corroborative detail con- 
cerning the cutting of the water supply has not stood a 


geographical test. The Pretender has no doubt met 
with some considerable successes in the South but in 
the way of pretenders success has brought its own dis- 
qualifications. His troops when they have done with 
the enjoyment of victory may yet be induced to use it, but 
the Sultan has a breathing space, and has strengthened 
his position by an official reconciliation with his brother, 
Muley Mahomed, who has been brought to Fez. The 
position must still be regarded as critical since the power 
of a pretender, who relies largely on religious prejudice, 
must be always an incalculable quantity ; but all delay is 
to the good and there is no sign of disagreement among 
the Powers. Spain has a free hand and is assuring the 
safety of the coast places by the despatch of six months’ 
supplies. 

As long ago as September Russia asked leave from 
Turkey to send through the Dardanelles certain war- 
ships ; and on the 22nd four torpedo destroyers, carry- 
ing a commercial flag and free from warlike equipment, 
passed through the Straits. At this date it is announced 
that Great Britain protested and reserved her right, 
supposing the protest was not regarded, to follow the 
Russian precedent. The Treaty of Paris, on this head 
a reassertion of an old agreement, is clear and precise. 
Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, Russia, and England on the 
one hand and Turkey on the other agreed that no 
nation should be permitted to send warships through 
the Dardanelles. Some time since Russia absolved 
herself from obedience to that part of the treaty which 
forbade the presence of warships in the Black Sea. As 
three silent months have passed since the British pro- 
test one may conclude that precedent has been estab- 
lished for the cancelling of this much more critical 
clause in the treaty. Germany has denied that the 
question is of concern to her and the opinions both of 
Austria and Italy are not yet pronounced. The flying 
of the commercial flag is of course a pretence, silly 
even among the evasions of the higher diplomacy. 


The Senatorial elections in France have resulted in a 
mild success for the ministry ; M. Combes himself has 
been elected in two places. Election to the Senate is not 
directly by the people and the officials of the existing 
régime have many opportunities of influencing it: 
which, as may be imagined, they are not slow, either 
in wish or wit, to use. That the more respectable, if 
even the less significant, of the two houses of the 
Republican legislature should endorse the anti-religious 
crusade of M. Combes is, of course, regrettable, but 
will not surprise those who understand French politics. 
Religion is a concern only to the better, though 
probably the larger, part of the French people, the 
honest, industrious folk who by developing the national 
resources save their country from the ruin their poli- 
ticians would otherwise bring upon it. But unfor- 
tunately these are precisely*the people who ‘ne 
s’occupent pas de politique”. Their feelings are not 
shown at elections. The best people in France are so 
sick and weary of the whole political business that they 
cannot take enough interest even to reform it. It is 
deplorable but natural. Remarkable, by the way, was 
M. Blowitz’ farewell pronouncement on the instability 
of the Republic. In the ‘‘ Times” he has consistently 
supported the Republican régime, but now in a position 
of greater freedom he is able to say that he does not 
think the Republic can stand for a moment against the 
shock of the first strong man that may arise. 


Spain has lost a familiar figure in Sagasta, the Liberal 
leader. Sagasta was an honest man, who generally acted 
up to his lights, but they did not always show true. False 
lights in the sense of treacherous they were not, but they 
were indistinct and flickering. Beginning as a revolu- 
tionary, a disciple of Castelar and a minister in that 
absurd régime, Castelar’s republic, Sagasta settled into 
that mild and unpicturesque thing, a Liberal politician 
under a Constitutional monarchy. We have no doubt 
that Sagasta loved his country, and wished to serve it 
well; but, whatever his motives, his services to Spain 
during the war with America were very questionable 
indeed. He may have thought it the best policy to 
bring the war to an end at any cost and in any way; 
but deliberately to send his admiral and his fleet to 
destruction was an act policy can hardly excuse. 
Sagasta directed Cervera in terms that could not be 
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disobeyed to sail out of Santiago, directly against 
Cervera’s reiterated remonstrance, knowing that it 
meant the destruction of the Spanish fleet and the 
capitulation of Spain. Nor can Sagasta be acquitted of 
responsibility for Spanish unpreparedness and the 
ruinous condition of her armaments. There is plenty 
of stuff yet in the Spanish people, but none in Spanish 
politicians. 

Opinion as to the merits of the Admiralty scheme has 

enerally been favourable ; but several practical modi- 
fications will have to be made. Lord Charles Beresford 
thinks no satisfactory reason can be adduced to show 
that the new type of engineer should not be as capable 
of commanding ships and fleets as the gunnery and 
torpedo specialist. The ‘‘ Times” also thinks that the 
Board is mistaken in deciding to adopt the doctrine of 
final selection. We are told that the question whether 
the lieutenant (E) must of necessity lose touch with the 
deck cannot be settled without practical experience. 
But the ‘‘ Times” blinks the experience of the U.S. 
Navy. Admiral Melville, Chief of the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering, in his report concludes: that it will not be 
long before the younger officers who have been trained 
in professional engineering work will lose interest, 
aptitude, confidence, and even efficiency in engineering 
duties if they are allowed to specialise in other directions. 
His arguments are strong. How is the lieutenant 
(E) of five years’ standing, besides his examination 
qualifying for commander (E), to pass an additional 
examination for promotion to the rank of commander 
in the executive branch-—which includes court-martial 
procedure, international law, knowledge of British and 
foreign warships, gunnery, torpedoes &c., naval 
history, signals, strategy, tactics and battle formations 
—without specialising in the subjects named ? 


These objections do not hold good so far as the 
marines are concerned. The rules might therefore be 
modified to meet their case. The large number of 
applications now being made for general service nomina- 
tions is not, as the ‘‘ Times” seems to imagine, evi- 
dence of a desire to take up engineering or marine 
duties owing to their increased attractions. If that 
were the case, there would be an increase of applica- 
tions for special nominations to those branches. It 
only shows a desire to secure a nomination at all costs, 
since general service candidates are to be given a pre- 
ference. But this gives no reason to suppose that the 
average sub-lieutenant will forego his chance of com- 
manding a fleet afloat for the prospect of rising to be 
superintendent of a dockyard or colonel-commandant 
of marines ashore. It will require a much larger in- 
crease of pay—the engineer must be given as much as 
a third more than an officer of the same rank and 
seniority in the deck branch—if the engineer branch is 
to be efficient and up to complement. The marine 
volunteer would be better secured by making transfer 
to the executive branch possible for him; to offer 
him greater pecuniary advantages than at present 
might be to buy him at more than he is worth. 


It is not in the least a surprise that the Nationalists 
and the representatives of the Irish landlords should 
have hit off capitally together and have produced as the 
result of their Land Conference a report amiable, most 
interesting. Everybody who has followed Irish politics 
of late years knows that there is one occasion—if only 
one—when even the Colonel Saundersons and the Mr. 
William Redmonds can meet without inconvenience to 
themselves or others, and when the proceedings are 
Sure to be marked by all that is affable. Why desperate 
attempts were made by some Irishmen to prevent 
this conference we cannot understand; nor do we 
see the reasonableness of the Dublin representa- 
tive of the ‘‘ Times” making such haste to set 
English people against the report. This report 
Should help to give us an idea of what the landlords 
and the tenants are likely to consider as their due 
in case of a settlement in the near future; and that 
iS something gained. The recommendations of the 
Conference are contained in eighteen clauses, some of 
which are—shall we say ?—humanised by most agree- 
able references to inducements to landlords to continue 
to live in Ireland after they have parted with their 
estates, the desirability of the ‘‘ healing of differences ” 


and ‘‘ the welfare of the country” ; it is put upon record 
too that the landlords should receive some recognition 
of the fact that selling their property may involve 
‘*sacrifice of sentiment”; and that they ‘therefore 
should receive some inducement to sell”. 


The Conference was also of one mind that the tenants 
‘*should receive some inducement to purchase”. They 
‘* should be started on their new career as owners on a 
fair and reasonable basis ensuring reasonable chances 
of success”. The settlement should be made between 
owner and occupier “‘ subject to the necessary investi- 
gation of the State as to title rental and security”. The 
purchase price—compulsory purchase by the way is only 
suggested—the Conference considers, should be based 
on second term rents, and be the assurance by the 
State in the form of yearly income or else the payment 
of a capital sum which at 3 per cent. would bringin such 
anincome. Other essential clauses of the report propose 
that all liabilities by the owner that go with the land, 
such as tithe rent charge, quit rents, &c., should be 
reduced and the sum paid for this redemption be 
deducted from the purchase money. Clause 12 deals 
with the payment of the purchase money by the 
tenants. It should be extended over a series of years 
and be at such a rate as will secure a reduction of 
not less than 15 per cent. or more than 25 per cent. on 
second term rents, with further periodical abatements 
until the Treasury considers that the loan has been. 
repaid. The settlement of the Evicted Tenants’ ques~ 
tion should be included in a Land Purchase Act. 


We need not disguise that we see symptoms in this: 
suggestive and even valuable document that the third’ 
party to the proposed settlement will have to put his 
hands moderately deep into his pockets. He is not 
perhaps the least businesslike party of the three. It is 
absurd to suppose that he will agree to any proposal of 
the kind unless he is convinced that he will get a sub- 
stantial quid pro quo. In other words he has to be 
persuaded that if he finds the money, the unrest in 
Ireland will cease. After all it comes to this practically— 
a question of buying peace and good order. The third: 
party, Lord Rosebery’s ‘‘ predominant partner”, will 
of course be willing to pay for that, but he will want 
to be sure that he gets it. 


The proceedings at the meeting of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants held in the Holborn Town. 
Hall to discuss, amongst other things, the decision in. 
the Taff Vale Railway case were marked by great 
discretion and common sense : the delegates recognised 
the importance of the decision but took the view— 
especially Mr. Bell M.P., the secretary—which we- 
dwelt on at the time that its chief lesson is the necessity 
of choosing trustworthy officers of the Society. His 
experience he said was that the past five or six years. 
tended to show that the members are not sufficiently 
careful in their selection of the executive council 
members and in the rigid administration of the Society’s 
rules. He might have added that it is this which has 
led to the consequences of the Taff Vale action with its 
detriment to the cause of trade unionism. Mr. Bell 
estimates that it will cost 450,ooo—a fifth of the funds 
of the Union. The decision come to by the delegates 
was not to appeal unless there is a general feeling 
amongst trade unions that the case ought to be further 
tested when the defendant society would be prepared 
to find its proportion of the expenses. 


The coming into operation of the new Licensing Act 
has been one of the most exciting of the New Year’s 
events. Whatever its results may be it must at all 
events be taken as a landmark in the legislation on the 
liquor trade. It will be a sort of test as to the suffi- 
ciency of what can be done by direct action on the 
publican and his customer: and may either prompt 
to further measures in the same direction or cause 
some revulsion of feeling. So far it has been 
treated by the classes who drink rather as a joke 
in spite of the exaggerated impression as to its 
provisions. One widely spread error was that for 
**two drinks” publican and customer might find them- 
selves before any magistrate. But there was a kind of 


rollicking defiance which may be attributed to- the 
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conventional hilarity of the season. One striking effect 
of the Act so far is that it seems to have caused the 
magistrates’ courts to be regarded as vestibules of the 
Divorce Court and to have led to many applications for 
what are practically judicial separations. If we may 
judge from the remarks of magistrates and benches of 
justices, they seem to receive the Act as giving them 
powers which they intend to use to the fullest extent. 


The ethics of trimming have seldom been better 
illustrated than by the later career of Sir Michael 
Foster, in spite of the circular of the graduates. He 
was elected in 1900 as a Conservative. During the 
Education Bill he was forced, chiefly by his academic 
duties, to be absent from the House on many critical 
oceasions. It therefore seemed to him that the right 
thing would be to resign. After a period of suspended 
judgment he announced his resignation and three candi- 
dates were put forward for the vacancy. At this point 
the private and professional reasons which had kept 
hith away from the House were removed by the assis- 
tance of friends and Sir Michael Foster cancelled his 
resignation. At the same time he decided while he was 
about the business of changing his mind to change 
sides and he summed up his decision in the most in- 
genuous sentence ever published by a politician. ‘‘ As 
when I was elected—since one must sit on one side or 
the other—the balance seemed to me to be in favour of 
my sitting on the Conservative side, it now seems to 
me to be in favour of my sitting on the Liberal side.” 
This delightful scorn of the party spirit is in itself 
enough to account for the great popularity of this very 
academic member in the House of Commons; but he 
will not greatly add to the convictions of the party he 
is joining. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain has a certain reputation as 
a man of business and as Postmaster-General may be 
expected to be efficient. It is whispered of him that 
some day he will be a notable chancellor of the 
exchequer. It must be this reputation as a promising 
young man which has attracted so much attention to 
his speech to his Worcestershire constituents; certainly 
the inherent quality of the speech itself did not call 
forth the interest. It is time that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman were left alone. We have heard enough 
of his ‘‘ methods of barbarism” and of the multiplicity 
of Liberal leaders; and the new suggestion that Sir 
Henry should follow the example of the Colonial 
Secretary and visit Africa was not in the less bad taste 
because it was admirably filial. 


Business in stock markets has not been on a very 
extensive scale this week, and the tone on the whole 
was disappointing. Money has become dearer, and 
this fact, combined with the slight feeling of uneasi- 
ness occasioned by the protest entered by the Govern- 
ment against the passage of Russian war vessels through 
the Dardanelles, resulted in a decline in Consols. 
Home Railway traffics continue favourable, an espe- 
cially good return being that of the South-Western 
with the comparatively large gain of £5,700. Never- 
theless the market was dull, little business being 
transacted. American Rails displayed a firm tone on 
easy money, and higher prices are looked for in this 
section. United States Steel Corporation Stocks were 
in demand on the excellent statement of earnings 
recently published. The directors of the Erie Rail- 
road have declared a half-yearly dividend of 1} per 
cent. on the First Preferred Stock, and the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad announce a half-yearly divi- 
dend of 2 dollars on the Preferred Stock. Kaffirs 
were dull at the commencement of the week, but sub- 
sequently hardened on Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion, in 
the course of his speech at Pretoria, that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to do anything which would unduly 
increase the burden of taxation in the Transvaal, or 
hamper prompt and reasonable development. At the 
same time the volume of business in this department is 
small. In the Rhodesian section features were the 
advance of Northern and Rhodesia Coppers, on a 
report that a banket formation containing gold had 
been discovered on the property of the Rhodesia. 
Several West African descriptions were bid for, but 
dealings were almost entirely professional. Consols 93}. 
Bank rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 


THE UNPOPULARITY OF THE GOVERNMENT, 


‘Tear the Government is unpopular, both in the 
country and in the House of Commons, no one 
who uses his eyes and ears can fail to perceive. The 
result of the Newmarket election was a foregone con- 
clusion ; but the conversion of a majority of 1,000 in 
round numbers, into a minority of 500, surprised a 
good many. Part of this loss is undoubtedly to be 
ascribed to the bungle about General McCalmont’s 
candidature. In this matter the Secretary of State 
has been very unjustly blamed by hot-headed par- 
tisans. Mr. Brodrick is bound to see that the army 
regulations are carried out, even at the cost of a 
parliamentary seat. It was no fault of his that the 
question was not brought under his notice at an earlier 
date. The managers of the Conservative party are to 
blame for allowing General McCalmont’s name to be 
brought forward after he had explained to them 
that he had no intention of resigning his temporary 
command of the forces in Ireland until the Duke of 
Connaught’s return in March. After such an 
intimation, the Conservative Whip, Sir Alexander 
Acland-Hood, who a few years ago was an 
adjutant in the Guards and can read the King’s 
regulations as well as another, ought to have told 
General McCalmont that his candidature was im- 
possible. Lord Roberts, it appears, was satisfied with 
the assurance that General McCalmont would not take 
his seat until after March. Lord Roberts is not a 
politician, or he would have known that a constituency 
is entitled to the services of its member as soon as he 
is elected. It is undeniable that at the General Election 
of 1900 several members were elected, who at the time 
were serving on full pay in South Africa. But two 
wrongs do not make a right; and there is a vast 
difference between the position of a colonel of Yeomanry 
and that of the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in 
Ireland. The Duke of Connaught having gone to the 
Durbar at Delhi, it would have been little short of a 
scandal if his deputy had been allowed to absent him- 
self for the purpose of carrying on a political election. 
We have dwelt on this wretched muddle at some 
length, partly because censure has been freely bestowed 
upon the wrong parties: and also because it has 
been asserted to be the sole cause of the New- 
market defeat. That it was a contributory cause 
we have admitted. But we are by no means 
sure that General McCalmont would have beaten Mr. 
Rose. Indeed, our case is that the Government is so 
unpopular that he would not. What is the explana- 
tion of the Government’s unpopularity? The Prime 
Minister has, by universal consent, gteatly strength- 
ened his position in the House of Commons by his 
leadership during the autumn session. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has attained a power and popularity in the country 
and throughout the Empire that can only be compared 
to the zenith of Lord Beaconsfield’s career. Yet 


despite these two pillars of strength the ministerial 


edifice has been much shaken and there are signs that 
its foundations are subsiding. The truth would appear 
to be that though Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
are men of pre-eminent ability, the Cabinet, as a 
collective entity, is deficient in that most essential 
quality, parliamentary courage. Thus the Govern- 
ment does the right things in the wrong way, simply 
from fear. Take the corn duty, for instance. 
Had Ministers admitted that the duty was 4@ 
step towards protection, and that they believed 
protection, in a modified form, to be necessary 
for British agriculture, we think that they would 
have won more popularity and respect, even from 
the artisans in the large towns, than by elaborately 
explaining thatthe measure could not, and was 
not intended to, benefit the farmer. Or take the 
abolition of the bounties on sugar. The object 
of this sound and sensible step was, so far as regards 
Great Britain, to secure a fair and free market 
for the cane sugar of our colonies. But why put up 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, in deference to the ‘‘ jam-and- 
tart” interest, to declare in the forcible-feeble style 
that the price of sugar could not possibly be raised? 


It gave the muddle-headed and the faint-hearted the 
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opportunity of asking, how, if the price of sugar be not 
raised, can our West Indian colonies be benefited ? 
And how, if the price of sugar be raised, can the jam- 
and-tart interest not be injured? The bold and 
effective answer to both these queries is that by the 
abolition of bounties you substitute a natural for an 
artificial market, and allow supply and demand to have 
fair play. But the conduct of the Ministry with regard 
to the Education Act is the strongest illustration of 
their deadly talent for accumulating unpopularity. On 
a subject like religious education there is a clear 
alternative : either you must take the heroic line, and 
stick to it at all hazards, or you must go in for genial 
and successful compromise. The Government might 
have stuck to their original measure, and _ said, 
““We believe it to be right, and we carry it 
or fall” : or they might have touched the tiller with so 
masterly a hand that blow the wind from whatever 
quarter of the heaven it listed, their sails would have 
been filled. The Government did neither the one thing, 
nor the other. The Prime Minister was neither the 
daring nor the skilful pilot. He certainly was not 
heroic over the Education Bill; but then, equally 
certainly, he did not compromise successfully. We are 
not going to argue over again in this article Kenyon- 
Slaney clauses and the like: but no one will pretend 
that Mr. Balfour pleased anybody by his concessions 
except a few Gallios in the House of Commons, who are 
swept away like chaff before the wind of a general 
election. The vain attempt to reconcile the irrecon- 
cileable has only provoked the hostility of Lord Hugh 
Cecil and Dr. Guinness Rogers. The nonconformists 
would have respected the Government more had 
Ministers played their hands more boldly and con- 
sistently. 

There is another question, not political but moral, 
which has:done the Government an infinity of harm—more 
harm, possibly, than a political blunder. It used to be 
said at a certain general election, many years ago, that 
the revelations in an unsavoury case of the vices of the 
wealthy cost the Conservatives more seats than any 
political shortcomings of their party. The decision of 
the Attorney-General not to prosecute Mr. Whittaker 
Wright has created a profound and most disagreeable 
impression both in London and the provinces. We do 
not question the wisdom of the law officers of the 
Crown : but the facts are well known to the world, and 
the man in the street is puzzled. Nor in the sphere of 
foreign affairs have His Majesty’s Ministers been more 
fortunate. It would be difficult to pick out any act in 
modern times that has been more distasteful to the 
nation than the co-operation of the British with the 
German fleet in blockading the port, bombarding the 
forts, and capturing the ships of the hapless, bankrupt 
republic of Venezuela. We do not think that the 
national dislike of the Venezuelan business is due to 
distrust or jealousy of Germany. It is ascribable, in our 
judgment, to that anxiety not to drift into a quarrel 
with the United States, which has become an obsession, 
an unfortunate obsession, of the British mind, and 
also to a shame-faced feeling that the power and 
majesty of Great Britain are being used for a wholly 
disproportionate end. The cracking of a nut by a 
Nasmyth hammer is amusing rather than impressive: 
and there is a lurking notion that we have been seduced 
by the earnestness ot the German Emperor into making 
ourselves slightly ridiculous. We are far from saying 
that Lord Lansdowne has not justified our action to 
diplomatists. We merely insist that the sense of 
annoyance, even of humiliation, is there, and that it 
does the Government no good. Against this long list 
of palterings and mistakes there is one asset to be 
placed to the credit side of the account, and it is a 
valuable one. The visit of Mr. Chamberlain to South 
Africa was a bold and splendid idea ; and it has been 
executed with even more than Mr. Chamberlain’s usual 
energy and ability. Were Mr. Chamberlain to die 
to-morrow—di boni avertite !—he would have rendered 
a service of imperishable utility to the empire. If the 
Unionist Government is returned at the next general 
election, it will be borne upon the shoulders of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


ENGLAND RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


fe Vaurs never permit us to forget for long the 

substantial unity of the many-sided Eastern 
Question. The barbarous, but convenient, phraseology 
which invites us to resolve these problems into those of 
the Near, Middle and Far East involves the danger of 
assuming that each can be dealt with separately but we 
should soon suffer for our heedlessness if we tavoured 
one policy in the Mediterranean, another in the Persian 
Gulf and a third in the China Seas. Between them 
there must be not only substantial but absolute unity. 
In this way alone can the British Empire face the future 
with the confidence that a settled policy embracing all 
contingencies alone can give. The last few days un- 
fortunately give grounds for believing that we are in 
grave danger of forgetting the inevitable demands of 
the future under the sttess of present passions. The 
story of the audacious subterfuge by which four 
Russian torpedo destroyers have passed the Dardanelles 
would have raised a storm of protest a few years ago in 
the British Press which would have found its echo in 
the denunciations of the public against a Government 
so dead to British interests as not to provide the 
Porte with the assurances necessary to induce effective 
resistance. Now the wiseacres who in monthly, weekly 
and daily papers are doing their best to stereotype 
and make permanent the ill-feeling which should only 
be temporary are making the trickery of Russia a cause 
of offence against Germany, a manceuvre which in the 
present condition of our public mind is only too likely 
to succeed. 

We shall not waste time in denouncing Russia, for 
she is only pursuing her secular policy by her well- 
established methods, and if we do not think it worth 
our while to prevent her that is our business, for the 
violation of treaties is open and palpable. Ever 
since the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi in 1833 by which 
she forced the Porte to close the Straits to all 
other war-ships in time of war her intentions have 
been perfectly well known to the world. They were 
frustrated by the Great Powers by the Treaty of London 
in 1841, to which Russia herself became a party, and the 
principle has been reaffirmed in identical terms in the 
Treaties of Paris, Berlin and London (1871). By these 
instruments the Great Powers have bound themselves to 
‘* respect the determination” of the Porte to ‘‘ maintain 
the principle invariably established as the ancient rule of 
the [Otomo Empire” that no ships of war (except its 
own) should traverse the Dardanelles in time of peace. 
These terms reasserted in specific words, again and 
again, one of the guaranteeing Powers now violates 
under the plea that a ship of war is not a ship of war 
when she has not her armament on board, an argument 
as valid as it would be to maintain that a merchant 
vessel is not one when she is not actually laden with 
merchandise. Against this action our Government has 
lodged a formal protest. Whether it was right or 
wrong in not taking stronger action we are not con- 
cerned to inquire. At all events our grievance is 
notified to the world and we reserve our future action. 
The more important question is the attitude of Ger- 
many towards Russia and ourselves which anti- 
German newspapers and politicians are strenuously 
exploiting. 

It is only fair to admit that the whole situation is by 
no means clear. We have no accurate information as 
to when or in what circumstances our Government 
invited the German to make a joint protest against the 
action of Russia. We might have known before 
making it that Germany would not consent. She long. 
ago declared her policy to be one of non-interference 
with regard to Russia’s designs in European Turkey. 
We were also well aware that she desired to pose as 
the good friend of Turkey. To protest against Turkey 
making concessions to Russia without giving her any 
assistance in resisting them is the kind of policy 
which has led to our loss of influence at Constantinople 
and has no compensating advantages. Why should we 


expect Germany to pursue so unsatisfactory a line, and 
still more why should we wax virtuously indignant with 
her because she does not? It seems doubtful if any of 
the Powers signatory to the treaties will back our pro- 
test and they all have nearer interest in the Dardanelles 
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than Germany. There is no reason, therefore, either in 
policy or common sense why, in this particular instance, 
we should expect Germany in particular to support us. 
The fact that France has allied herself with Russia is 
cheerfully assumed to relieve her from all the odium 
which might result from hesitation to support European 
, treaties, but this is in truth as illogical a position as it is 
unfair. There is one further point to be remembered : 
the treaties in question lay no obligation on the signa- 
tories to enforce their integrity ; all they bound them- 
selves to do was to ‘‘respect and conform to” the 
regulations therein laid down. 

It would be more consistent with common sense if 
our journalists would try to take a reasonable view of 
the German position. That would tend more to clear 
the international situation than the manufacture of ill- 
mannered doggerel and ill-informed leading articles. 
Whether we like it or not, the development of the 
Eastern question will tend more and more to force 
England and Germany into co-operation. This tendency 
is entirely apart from arrangements made between us 
to meet particular contingencies elsewhere. These may 
be sensible or the reverse, some of them are singularly 
ill-timed. But fair-minded people should remember 
that German opinion is convinced that in all the more 
important conventions we have entered into with her 
we have invariably got the’ better of them. We may 
make up our minds that in all smaller matters 
Germany will stretch a point rather than offend Russia. 
That is the result of her Continental position and 
nothing she can do in the naval way will ever make her 
anything else than primarily a Continental State. To 
that extent she is at the outset in an inferior position 
to an insular Power and therefore is far less free to take 
her own line than are we. She stands to risk far more 
than we in the event of a conflict with Russia. She 
would therefore avoid such a collision if possible ; but 
that Germany would see with satisfaction Russo-French 
predominance substituted for oursin the Mediterranean 
and Russia supreme in the Persian Gulf and China 
Seas is an idea that none but an anti-Teutonic fanatic 
could conceive. Germany for very existence sake must 
have free opportunities for her industry and commerce ; 
that she can secure only by occupying markets herself 
or through their tenure by us; and in the last resort 
if necessary she would do her best to secure the 
latter condition in preferen¢e to admitting Russian 
domination in those regions. In order to secure these 
mercantile opportunities, it is to the interest both of 
Germany and ourselves to hold the waterway to the 
East. At present by our naval superiority we effect this. 
Germany again has on foot a scheme for supplementing 
this water route by means of one on land, a railway 
through Mesopotamia. These projects have already 
aroused the jealousy of Russia and our assistance alone 
can guarantee the development of these German designs. 
This could be brought about by merging the termina- 
tion of such a railway system under German control in 
a British system which should have its basis in the 
Persian Gulf. There must be no competition there ; 
it is folly to imagine that Germany will assist Russian 
designs in the Gulf if we meet her half way in her 
Euphrates Valley project. After all the dominant 
factor must be the command of the sea and so long as 
we insist on maintaining that command, it is Germany’s 
interest to back us in the ultimate resort against Russia. 
Were we weak enough to abandon that she might well 
try to make terms with our rival. Itis strange that the 
school whose one aim is to circulate distrust of Germany 
should ignore on this point their prophet, Captain 
Mahan, whom on all others they follow with blind 
devotion 

There is one other cardinal point which makes it highly 
dangerous for Germany to quarrel permanently with us. 
Geographically situated as we are, we command her 
entire seaborne trade and to alter this condition she 
must either destroy us or be our friend. It is far less 
risky to adopt the latter line, even though in the end it 
might iovolve a quarrel with Russia. At the same time 
we must not expect support in every trifling matter that 
arises. It may well be that the Germans in treaties 
as in trade give too little and ask too much, but our 
philo-American scribes never make it a subject of com- 
plaint against the United States that they beat our 


statesmen at a bargain. It behoves us indeed to 
recognise that we may well have a more efficient Foreign 
Office which can ask definitely for what we want before 
concluding international arrangements. On the other 
hand it would be more dignified, instead of whining 
about German competition, to organise our industry and 
commerce and instead of abusing German diplomacy to 
recegnise the true requirements of our world policy and 
face the consequences. 


THE NATION’S DEBT TO THE CIVIL 
SERVANTS. 


|S appointment of Sir Francis Leveson Bertie, 
the Assistant Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
to the Roman Embassy is of importance and interest 
from two points of view. First of all as securing 
for the Diplomatic Service a man of first-rate 
ability and determined character matured by long 
experience in the course of his official career in the 
Foreign Office. While this constitutes the impor- 
tance of the appointment the interest lies in the 
fact that one more of the permanent officials of the 
Foreign Office has been rewarded for great public 


services, rendered steadily and unobtrusively for years 


almost as we might say in secret, by a post of high 


dignity before the whole world. For both reasons the 


appointment is commendable. Sir Francis Bertie is 
distinguished for vigour of intellect and of character ; 
and if in the management of public affairs by the 
special department where his qualities have been 
exercised for the last eight years—the Far Eastern 
department of the Foreign Office—these characteristics 
have not been too obstrusively present, that is not 
at any rate his fault. Other influences there than 
his have been responsible for the vacillation, the 
want of comprehension and of vigour which charac- 
terised the conduct of the Foreign Office in its 
dealings with Russia in regard to Chinese affairs 
and generally in the subsequent events that arose out 
of the Chinese crisis. Then the appointment of great 
permanent officials of the Government to offices of 
distinction outside the particular branch of the public 
service to which they belong is comparatively rare. It 
happens that only afew months ago Sir Martin Gosselin 
was also appointed from the Foreign Office as Minister 
to the Lisbon Court though it is true he was origin- 
ally in the Diplomatic Service. But however proper 
may be the recognition of the ability, character, and 
services of the great public servants, whose lives so far 
as the general public are concerned are spent so quietly 
and without observation, the Foreign Office is the 
only great department which has such ready means 
of conferring on its officials that kind of promotion 
which implies both splendour and a wider range of 
activity. Ministerial political offices are not open to 
them ; and most of the posts which are associated with 
departments, such as the Colonial Office’s Governors, 
can only be filled by non-official persons not con- 
nected with the department itself. The career of 
Lord Milner furnishes an example of what usually 
happens. Being neither connected with the Colonial 
Office nor with the Inland Revenue nor the 
Treasury, he yet was appointed to his Under-Secre- 
taryship of Finance in Egypt, his Chairmanship of 
the Board of Inland Revenue, and his governorships in 
South Africa. To compare less things with greater 
the Solicitorship of the Inland Revenue Commissioners 
is not held by a person in the service, but is given 
usually to a member of the Bar. 

We are not arguing any question of the desirability 
or otherwise that this should be so, but are referring to 
the circumstances of our Civil services which make 
the excellent quality of its personnel so astonishing. 
There would be no occasion for surprise if, with 
so many incentives to excellence wanting, which 
animate the members of other professions, its quali- 
ties were much less admirable. It is one of the 
most wonderful features of English public life that 
working under such conditions as they do the 
permanent officials are so remarkable for their 
energy, their zeal, their ability and their loyalty not 
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only to their chiefs but to the national interests. There 
is a general illusion amongst the uninformed that the 
officials of Government departments are slack and 
indifferent to the duties of their office. Nothing 
can be further from the truth: and this is the most 
remarkable fact about the public Civil services. With 
every inducement to be the reverse of energetic, 
hardworking, and competent owing to their appoint- 
ments being practically secured to them for life, and their 
promotions being almost automatic, some of the depart- 
ments, such as the Local Government Board, are only 
kept tolerably up to their duties by the self-sacrifice 
of greatly overworked officials. Beyond their auto- 
matic promotions they have little to expect; and 
hard work may not be depended on to secure re- 
wards outside the ordinary routine, except in very 
rare instances. Then when the higher ranks are 
reached much of his work might well be considered 
dull by the class of man who fills them. They are 
usually men of great academic distinction, who would 
have acquired reputation and made large incomes in any 
business or profession to which they had given their 
talents and energies. How different the position of such 
men at the Bar or in the Church occupying, as they 
might have expected to do, the dignities of these 
professions: and how different the official income of 
such a man from those of the successful men in such 
professions! At the most they have had security and 
comfort; and these are precisely the things which 
might have affected both their ability and character to 
the detriment of the work they have to do. 

But there is one special feature in their case which is 
not met with in so striking a manner elsewhere where 
men of their attainments and capacity are in question. 
They must be prepared to render loyal service to 
temporary political chiefs to whom they may have 
tendered opinions and advice which in the result 
may be disregarded. A policy may be adopted which 
in the matured judgment and the long experience of 
the permanent official may be the result of want of 
wisdom and experience in a person who, he may feel, 
is really unqualified to judge and yet in whose hands 
rests the ultimate decision. The obligation of military 
obedience is not more insistent than is the obligation of 
the permanent official to devote all his wisdom, his 
learning and experience to carry out a policy of which 
he disapproves, and as to which his advice has been dis- 
regarded. The military obligation is not so trying to 
the nerves as the obligation to obedience is in this case. 
There are no such inducements to tempt disobedience ; 
there are far more motives to compel obedience. The 
temptations to modify, to check, to nullify, the disap- 


proved policy and to substitute cherished ideas 
incompatible with it, must be of all things 
trying to the intellect and morale of a man 


not thoroughly disciplined to high loyalty. Yet 
such loyalty is rendered: and the public do not 
know of the advice which, had it been followed, might 
have averted a disaster for which they are loudly de- 
manding that someone should be punished. It must 
never be known from the mouth of the official himself ; 
that would be to commit the highest offence in the 
moral and official code of the public servant. But the 
strain at times must be immense to keep silence: and yet 
if a Minister has been sometimes known ‘‘ to give away” 
a subordinate to whom he owed a reciprocal loyalty, 
who can point to an instance of that being done by 
the subordinate in the case of his ministerial superior ? 

There is of course an obverse side; and perhaps 
more assent might be given to criticism of the 
red tape and wooden routine usually associated 
with the mention of Government offices than to the 
merits of their staffs. But for much of this these 
Officials are not to be blamed. Part of the red-tape 
‘System is a necessary protection against the incursions 
of the new heads who are constantly coming into the 
departments through changes of government or new 
dispositions of ministerial offices. The ministerial chiefs 
do not know enough when they come in, and they 
are mostly there so short a time that they go out by the 
time they understand the departmental machinery. The 
difficulties of reform are far more due to the position 
of the permanent heads in relation to their tempo- 
tary superiors than to their own aversion to reform. 


We may: compare them in some respects with the 
officers of the French Governments under the Napoleonic 
system, who by their administration of it are the real 
governors of France. What would become of the 
system if it were subject to all the changing caprices 
of the oft-changing Ministers? But the resisting power 
is in the machinery itself, set up by a constitutional law 
which has entered into the life-blood of the French 
people. In our system we have no such constitutional 
law as a resistant to the innovations of Ministers im- 
perfectly acquainted with what they would alter. With 
us the resistance has had to come from what we so often 
call in derision ‘‘ red tape” without our understanding 
some of the philosophy of it which would cause us to 
see it in a somewhat different light, while not denying 
the truth of much that is said against it. But after 
all deductions we may remember that the want of a 
trained administrative body of public servants such as 
our own is in America confessedly, according to the 
opinions of the best Americans, amongst the gravest 
defects of its government. England and France alike 
owe to their public officials a debt of gratitude which 
is more readily paid there than it is here. 


SCIENCE AND OYSTERS. 


WE do not know whether science has yet settled 

the question as to the possibility of the oyster 
being crossed in love, but it has proved to the point of 
demonstration that this mollusc may be and in fact is 
a carrier and transmitter of typhoid germs. Even the 
oyster merchants are convinced of this at last; and 
their prompt action to avert the threatened loss to 
themselves and the danger to the public which the dis- 
covery reveals is very edifying. They could hardly have 
been expected to arrive at aconclusion so inconvenient 
and against their interests sooner than the men of 
science ; but the meeting at the Fishmongers’ Hall on 
Monday, and the lecture of Sir J. Crichton Browne to 
the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association on the previous 
Saturday, exhibit the satisfactory spectacle of a joint 
scientific and practical crusade started against the 
typhoid-bearing oyster. The public has contributed 
its powerful support to the movement by resolutely 
declining to admit the enemy to his usual domestic 
privileges until he has been rendered innocuous. 
Many are the suggestions made with this object ; 
but as all the evil arises from the discharge of 
sewage into the oyster beds at various places 
round the coast, the problem resolves itself into 
how otherwise to dispose of the sewage than by dis- 
charging it, as is done at present, where it and the 
oyster come into contact. It is clear from the reports 
that very few of these localities are free from suspicion. 
Therefore whatever care, by way of inspection, the 
Fishmongers’ Company and the County Council promise 
to bestow on the matter, until definite means have been 
adopted for securing the purity of all the beds, the 
public will not be able to get rid of the uneasy suspicion 
that any given oyster may contain in it the promise and 
potency of typhoid fever. 

The first eaters of oysters had many prejudices to over- 
come, but at least they had not to swallow their dainties 
with the fear of typhoid fever before their eyes. It is 
one of the ironies of the situation, and the question of 
the oyster abounds in them, that scientific drainage by 
removing the sources of typhoid from the land has 
carried them to the sea, whence the oyster has emerged 
bearing them back to the land in more pleasant but 
not less dangerous guise. If there had been no drain- 
age there would have been no contaminated oysters ; 
and this should make scientific men humble. They 
did not know what they had done ; and that happens in 
many other cases. Not to mention loftier subjects 
we seem particuiarly unfortunate with drainage, as the 
London water companies have found out at the cost of 
the public. It has not been sufficiently observed that 
the cockle is implicated with the oyster. We read 
that ‘‘cockles from the Maplins and cockles from 
the Blyth opposite Chapman Lighthouse” show ex- 
tensive sewage pollution. The rude consumer of 
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cockles we have seen taking them raw; but un- 
like the oyster they are more edible when cooked. 
if they were not so the cheapness of them would be 
appalling considered in relation to typhoid fever. But 
what cookery is to cockles so is dearness to oysters ; 
and we may be thankful that through this the direct 
infliction of typhoid on consumers has mercifully been 
greatly restricted by the oyster merchants not only in 
their own interests but in ours. And yet such cookery 
as is usually applied to cockles is not sufficient to 
‘destroy the bacillus of typhus. To catch typhoid by 
eating oysters is a method too expensive to be popular ; 
and some of us might have to suffer the fever 
without enjoying the oyster. Perhaps during con- 
valescence we might by mortgaging our property, 
or making some other disadvantageous financial 
arrangements, raise funds for this admirable albuminous 
creature—admirable that is when it is pure—but only 
at that period when expense is more or less indifferent. 
It is at such times that the oyster plays his most 
beneficent part ; but may we ask the doctors what are 
the chances in favour of the typhoidal oyster reinocu- 
lating us again at that particular moment if we are 
recovering irom typhoid, or of giving us typhoid if we 
are recovering from something else? This is a question 
we have not seen discussed and it seems to have 
alarming possibilities. 

It is one of the antitheses in Nature that what is the 
meat of one is the poison of another. The oyster qua 
oyster would thrive well on sewage ; and we might 
rejoice in this if he were of the same nature as white- 
bait. But his relations with man are of a different 
order. Another arrangement of his shell or its de- 
nudement altogether might have averted all danger 
to the human race from its contact with oysters ; 
but ‘‘things are as they are” and we have to take 
them or leave them. As it is impossible to leave 
oysters, for they are an ideal food in health or in 
sickness, or at the turning point when health is returning 
to us like the first shimmerings of dawn, we must 
see to it that, whether we take him whole or crushed 
‘and dissolved in some liquid medium or other, we do 
not at the same time dispose along with our oyster of 
a greater or less quantity of typhoid germs at the 
pleasure of the sanitary authorities and the oyster mer- 
chants. We sympathise with the fierce indignation of 
Sir J. Crichton Browne when he exclaims that the 
liberty of the subject and freedom of trade are all very 
well, but the subject must be alive to enjoy his liberty, 
and trade cannot truly flourish when it is killing off its 
customers! That is a worthy sentiment, and oysters 
and Harris‘ tweeds are giving us fine lessons in the 
principles of political economy. Laissez-faire is as bad 
a doctrine for the oyster market as it is for those who 
work there or elsewhere. May it not be found desirable 
too while we are about it not only to regulate the 
disposal of the sewage but the oyster merchant him- 
self? It is a good idea, and may turn out to be the 
right method of preventing contagion, to confer on 
local sanitary authorities the complete control of all 
oyster-beds or ponds, including the power to regulate 
and prohibit the sale of oysters therefrom. But we are 
‘not sure that this is all that is necessary. Whatever 
success may result from provisions such as these, the 
inspection of retail shops and all the rest of it, we are 
still not doing this in the interest of the oyster but of 
the consumer who cannot consume oysters, however pure 
they may be, if they remain at famine prices. There 
was a time in our rough island story when her in- 
habitants ate oysters as treely as they ate salmon or as 
they now eat cockles if they want to. What has 
happened? It seems as though the oyster merchant, 
while practising free trade in the dissemination of 
typhoid, had established a monopoly in the medium by 
which he spreads it; and his prices are eloquent testi- 
mony of that fact. Just as once upon a time the 
pepper with which the oyster is sometimes seasoned 
used to be destroyed by the monopolist, who controlled 
the pepper market to keep up prices, so now by 
devices best known to the oyster merchant does 
he not successfully carry out the same object ? It 
is a common trick of monopolists; and for many reasons 
they would rather sell a less quantity at high prices 
than have a wider market at lower prices. 


The oyster merchants by the very fact of their mono- 
polising the oyster beds carry on a trade monopoly ; this 
results from the nature of the place where the oyster lies, 
We do not doubt they are very anxious about the purity 
of these beds. They have good reason for anxiety lest 
their trade should be annihilated. But when they are 
asking for legislation to remodel the drainage system 
of places in the neighbourhood of their fisheries, and 
thus impose on them great trouble and financial ex. 
penditure, the public would also be justified in asking 
if the oyster merchants are as alive to the public 
interests as they are to their own. So long as the 
price of oysters is what it is the oyster market is in as 
unhealthy a condition as the oyster himself, and some. 
thing ought to be done at the same time to put both on 
a sound footing. We ought to have both healthy 
oysters and healthy prices ; and as we are to regulate the 
one we ought to seize the opportunity of regulating the 
other. Naturally this view has not occurred to the 
oyster merchants; and Sir J. Crichton Browne has 
perhaps been too much engrossed with the scientific 
aspect of the mollusc to think of the economic ques- 
tions which are associated with it. But the public 
are interested in both: and if the economic aspect 
has not occurred to them, or if it does present itself 
in free-trade guise, let them remember that it is a 
monopoly which is in question; and even free traders 
have never been so extravagant as to leave either a 
virtual or an express monopoly to fix prices as it liked. 
Indeed the great oyster question is not one to be 
squeamish about. Never was the ‘‘ alimentary track” 
of the public so much in need of cheap oysters as it is 
at present. Read Sir J. Crichton Browne on dyspepsia, 
and the general atonic conditions of what poor people 
broadly call their insides, on appendicitis, on nervous 
incompetency arising from imperfect mastication and 
consequent indigestion, and then say whether cheap 
oysters have not become one of the absolute necessaries 
of life. They will be cheap enough if they are not pure, 
because nobody will dare to eat them; but if they do 
not become cheaper as well as purer hardly any but 
millionaires will be able to afford to eat them. The 
oyster ought to be free to us all; and the eating of him 
ought not to assume the solemnity of a caste distinction. 


THE POSITION IN MOROCCO. 


A* I do not wish to be a cymbal tinkling on my own 

account alone, and as the SatruRDAY REviEw has 
shown its charity and catholicism in the matter of 
Spain and Morocco, | hasten to state that I believe 
my views coincide with those of the paper in which | 
write. Thus, the Review is in favour of the status quo 
in Morocco, believing that its continuance is safest for 
Europe, and best for the Moors themselves. Failing 
the status quo it is in favour of Great Britain asserting 
its right to as good or better a share of the derelict as 
any other Power. We (that is the Review and I) have 
never joined in the foolish and pointless abuse of Spain. 
The reason has been, first that it is ungenerous and un- 
English to abuse a man fallen into difficulties, even if 
the difficulties have been partly of his own making. 
Secondly that Spain was our old ally, and that British 
and Spanish troops together thrust the French out of 
the Peninsula. Lastly on account of self-interest, and 
this should recommend itself to serious and commercial- 
minded men. 

But they will ask, for serious men are commonly as 
light as thistledown in mind, their seriousness extend- 
ing but to their faces, what have we to gain by favour- 
ing Spain? Oh serious slow-bellies, Spain though 
weak in armies and in fleets, is naturally strong. Our 
naval experts all assure us that should (as God defend) 
a war come some day with France, it will be decided as 
of yore upon the coast of Spain. If this is so, all the 
good harbours, as Cadiz, Port Mahon, and even 
Malaga, are in the hands of Spain. Lisbon no doubt 
would still be open, but the Tagus bar is not a pretty 
object with a north-east wind, and ships disabled, of 
with prizes, could not readily attempt to enter it, if a 
sea was on. This I write under correction, and as it is 
the opinion of an expert, no doubt another expert may 
arise to say his brother is a fool. 
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But there exists another danger, to be feared from 
Spain. Such is the temper of that people now, and 
so hard has the phrase ‘‘ dying nation”, applied to 
them, moreover, on the very night they lost their fleet, 
stuck in their throats, that there is nothing that they 
might not do. Suppose for instance, that they should 
cede Tarifa to the French, and at the same time, 
Tangier and the coast up to the Algerian frontier 
fell into French hands, where would Gibraltar be? 
Both in Alcazar-el-seghir, and at the back of the high 
island rock of Peregil, docks could be easily con- 
structed, and harbours made to shelter a considerable 
fleet, sufficient to cut off all vessels going to Gibraltar, 
or at least to aid the forts which in that case would 
line the hills on both sides of the Straits. All this, our 
serious-minded friends may say, is but conjecture, but it 
is the conjecture of many of those who know Spain and 
Morocco, and some attention to mere local knowledge 
might have saved the celebrated telegram of ‘‘ send no 
mounted men”, 

But what are the facts as to the condition of Morocco 
at the present day? The country, which is crossed in 
all directions by mountain chains, contains a popu- 
lation which is estimated at from eight to twelve 
million souls. I use the word advisedly, for I presume 
their souls are to the full as indestructible, as if the 
bodies which contained them, were those of Wesleyan 
Methodists. This point, I touch on with reluctance, 
for I observe that many of those who whinnied loudly 
about ‘‘ Brother Boer”, were dumb about the slaughter 
of the Matabele and the Soudanese. I take it that a 
man to be a patriot, and to enjoy the blessing of a 
more or less immortal soul, must wear ‘‘store clothes”’, 
and have an income of at least two hundred pounds a 
year. Most of these ‘‘soul-cases” are as ignorant of 
all the pomp and glory of our State as can be wished 
for. But few of them have definite ideas of hell, or 
own a Waterbury watch. Upon the other hand, none 
care for whisky or for rum, and a considerable por- 
tion own a modern and quick-firing rifle of some sort. 
Thus it will easily be seen, especially taking into con- 
sideration that in that benighted land they really believe 
the faith that they profess, that to subdue the country 
would not be easy, even for the strongest of the great 
pirate Powers. 

When I say that Moors believe their faith, I mean 
that many of them believe it to the point of shedding 
their own blood for it, a mode of looking at the question 
quite opposed to those who quote the scriptural 
apothegm, with a strict application to the blood of 
friends. Into this land in which (save for the rifle and 
the Waterbury watch) nothing has altered since the 
days in which Esau and Jacob kept their sheep, and 
strove to best each other according to their different 
bents, a young reforming Sultan has suddenly been 
sprung. But four-and-twenty years of age and brought 
up strictly, after the fashion of his people, in the 
recesses of the harem, what could be more natural 
than that he should fall into some few mistakes? 
He saw his country slowly but surely falling to decay. 
He saw the tribes perpetually at war ; his justice bought 
and sold ; his people growing day by day more ignorant 
and desperate, and turned to those whom he thought 
competent to give advice. They being Europeans 
often of the baser sort, had no idea that anything good 
could possibly exist outside of Roubaix, Eberfeld or 
Manchester. Narrow themselves and prejudiced, 
although in many cases honest, they honestly believed 
that mere mechanical appliances as motor-cars and 
bicycles, with patent cooking stoves, and toys designed 
to please the negroes on the coast of Africa, were 
in themselves the acme of achievement, whether in 
England or in France. How few can differentiate 
between a railway and morality! Most men appear to 
think that the mere railway in itself is of necessity a 
civilising and a moral force; but few can see it is but 
the exterior symptom of a perhaps but hypothetical 
and interior grace. Therefore these worthy men ;—ah 


how much bloodshed has been caused by pug-nosed, 
putty-souled worthy and feather-headed serious men—, 
counselled the young reformer to begin just at the point 
where in the course of years he might have made an end. 
‘*Get motor-cars, and telescopes” (they said), ‘‘ minia- 
ture railways, and stylographic pens ; a grammophone, 


a cinematograph, dozens of kodaks, and a steam fire- 
engine. Light up your palaces by electricity ; erect a 
telephone by means of which you may communicate 
directly with the ladies of your house, from any portion 
of the grounds; and above all provide yourself with 
one or two steam-launches, too big to bring on camels 
from the coast, and which may rot and rust, right in the 
harbour to which they were sent out. These and new 
uniforms for all your troops, with Maxim guns and rifles 
(all above cost price), will place your Majesty quite on 
a level with your cousins oversea”. 

Either from folly or some other cause, these 
Gothamites omitted to explain that to ‘‘ca canny” is a 
good policy even for Sultans to adopt; that motor 
cars require a road to run upon, and that electric 
toys and cinematographs do not put money into 
the coffers of a State. No single road exists in all the 
land, and at the most a dozen bridges span the streams. 
The Sultan’s writ scarce runs amongst the hills, and the 
outlying governors are almost independent of his rule. 
All, but the really serious-minded man, would think that 
the first thing in such a land, was to make roads and 
bridges, restore the tribes to order, and check the 
tyranny of the semi-independent kaids. This, as I 
know, was what the people felt, when they heard their 
Sultan passed his time in riding bicycles, conducting 
devil-cars and in conversing with the men who kept 
them in repair, their fury knew no bounds. 

Young and intelligent, and educated highly in the 
knowledge of the Moors, and not without a pretty clear 
idea of European politics, the Sultan is a very charming 
man, well made and active, and with uncommon per- 
sonal strength, and with a fairness both of mind 
and will, unusual in a Moor, much may be hoped 
from him, if he emerges safely from his present trial. 
He sets his face against concession-mongers and 
the crew of those who seeing marshes want to drain 
them at the national expense. He understands that 
roads are more essential to his people in the first 
instance than are railways, and, whilst convinced 
of the necessity of change, deems it should be 
upon Islamic lines, thinking the Koran holds within 
itself precepts by which his nation can be ruled, 
Like Pericles, he speaks no language but his own ; 
thinks his own costume better than the ‘‘ button-bags ” 
that men style uniform, on this side of the Straits, and 
sees no beauty in our architecture. He rides his horse 
‘“*high and disposedly”, sitting serenely, and just 
swaying at the waist, when it goes down the street, 
bounding and passaging, his reins held high, after the 
Eastern fashion, as he were steering in a boat. 
Extremely easy of approach, he yet has dignity of an 
uncommon kind, unmixed with the fatuity, which we 
see often in ‘‘ wee German lairdies”, and in other po- 
tentates, and so I leave him, hoping that Allah may 
preserve him on his throne, which as I take it is his 
horse’s back, and come by natural transition to the 
misstatements of the press about his country and the 
position in which he finds himself at Fez. 

It seems that in the recent fighting he received a 
check, but Wellington and Cesar with Napoleon and 
the like were in the same case often and yet triumphed 
in the end. The orthodox Mohamedans are no doubt 
scandalised at some of his reforms, as that for instance 
of paying salaries, and not allowing governors to steal. 

So in the hills of Taza, a three days’ journey from 
the capital, and five days from the frontier of the 
French, one Bu Hamara (Father of the Ass) has risen 
up and rallied to himself a following of the tribes. 
This man, unknown to fame in August, when I walked 
the streets of Fez, seems to be one of those who now 
and then rise up in Eastern States, and who (if Allah wills 
it) become kings, or perish at the stake, their heads stuck 
up upon the gates of towns. Our consul, Mr. McLeod, 
a Scotsman of the level-headed kind, writing to me 
from Fez under the date of 18 Dec. (1902) speaks of 
his chances in a deprecating way. ‘‘There does not 


seem” (he says) ‘‘ much chance of the Sultan moving 
out of Fez until at the least the Taza business is 
settled, and no one can tell how long it will take. It 
might fizzle out at once, or take several months to 
conclude. But of a Bu Hamara ever gaining more 


than a more or less precarious local influence, there 
Mr. McLeod, 


doesn’t seem any prospect.just now.” 
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after the fashion of our people in the north, takes care 
to qualify and says, ‘‘ All which is prophecy—a thing 
to be shunned by the wise everywhere, but especially 
in Morocco”. Inthis, being myself ‘‘ unspeakable” I 
cordially agree, knowing that everything in the ‘‘ Belad 
Allah is in Allah’s hand ”,. but still inclining to the belief 
that the reforming Sultan yet will hold his own, even 
although an English officer has been sent to teach his 
troops to ride. 

Pixies, or something of the sort seem to have built 
an aqueduct at Fez. This as the press avers is now 
cut off and the poor people like to die of thirst. What 
1 observed, when in the middle of August I was 
last in Fez, were two small rivers running through the 
town. They entered from the west, and as the rebel 
forces were forty miles away upon the east of Fez, I 
fail to see how it can be the water is cut off, but then 
it may be unbelieving eyes were not deemed worthy 
to behold the aqueduct, founded and builded by the 
writers in the press. That ‘‘ Daily Drivellers ” and the 
other damsels of the town should make such statements, 
is not wonderful, but when a Vestal Virgin of the 
Spectator breed tosses away her cap, and stands out 
naked like a Bacchanal, or at the best, her charms veiled 
by a ‘‘flimsy”, even serious-minded men may shake 
their heads, and disregard the rattling of their brains. 

A nice transition takes me to the number of the slain. 
Two thousand and eighteen is the exact description of 
the fray ; why not complete the twenty and be done 
with it? Only a poor fly shirks at imperilling his 
immortal soul for a mere Moor or two, although it may 
be that a contempt for decimal and foreign reckoning 
inspired the patriotic bard. How is it possible the 
figure can be known? The fight took place upon the 
23rd (Dec.), at Taza, three days’ journey in the hills 
towards the east of Fez. No one imagines that the 
Sultan wants to give his losses to the world, and Bu 
Hamara is a wild chieftain who most probably has 
mever seen a paper in his life. The roads from Fez to 
Taza are all in the Sultan’s hands, and Oujda, on the 
French frontier, held by his troops. How then could 
news filter to Europe, as I know no one is now allowed 
outside the gates of Fez? 

No one. with safety to his life can go to Taza now ; 
the representative of the “ Times”, Mr. Harris, is now 
in Tangier, whence he wrote to me to-day. Only 
some missionaries and the consuls are in the capital, 
and they in no circumstances can have marched out 
with the troops. A straggler from the action would 
have no time to make a memorandum of the slain, and 
all the Sultan’s officers would be confined within the 
limits of the town. There may have been a check, 
ranging perhaps to a defeat, but, as it seems to me, 
exaggerated in importance by the telegrams from 
France. What its effects upon the Sultan really are no 
one can tell unless he is in Fez. That it will shake his 
throne is possible, though I think from my knowledge of 
the man, that he has strength enough to pull him 
through the storm. 

That anything which happens in the Sultan’s Court 
affects the desert near Cape Juby to the south is 
monstrous and shows the ignorance of the man who 
writes. Three hundred miles of sand separate the 
Sultan’s outmost governor in Wad-Nun from the small 
rock at Juby, where there is cooped up a trifling garrison 
which dare not go on shore. So for the present it 
seems best to leave the matter ‘‘in the hands of 
God”, distrusting telegrams from Paris and Madrid. 
Whilst hoping that the status quo may be maintained, 
and that the Sultan may yet put down all his foes, it 
might be well for politicians to reflect, that with the 
coast line in the hands of France go the shelters at 
Gibraltar to a certainty, and that an isolated town, as 
Tangier is, cannot be held, when all the hinterland is in 
another hand, unless by rendering stationary a fleet 
which might be wanted badly in the narrow seas. 

At any rate, all honourable men should wish the 
Sultan well in his attempt to purify Morocco, almost the 
last of the great kingdoms of Islam. The fact that of 
itself Morocco is not rich, neither in soil nor yet in 
‘minerals, should weigh with those whose only wish is 
to destroy all things not cut after the Brixton plan, and 
‘build their Bethels even in the Sahara. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


OLD MASTERS. 


"T8 Academy has done something this winter of the 

kind that an Academy may very properly and 
usefully do; by illustrating Mr. Evans’s discoveries in 
Crete it has opened a back window upon antiquity 
of art beside which the Old Masters who usually fur- 
nish its exhibitions are recent and quasi-contemporary, 
That is so in actual count of time, but the true moral 
of such sudden uncoverings of the past is that yester. 
day may be more completely antique to us than 
thousands of years ago. Our lazy minds date the 
development of art and its battles of naturalism and 
convention over a little bit of history; yet we 
know that in Egyptian and Oriental and Greek 
art endless stiffenings and relaxings and advances and 
decadences took place, and if we knew all, every 
battle perhaps of subject and style that has embittered 
the brightly-lit centuries had been already fought out in 
the dark backward of time. 

Here is a palace uncovered that had become mythical 
to the Homeric Greeks. On the practical side we find 
elevations of houses represented that are very much 
like modern villas : casemented windows fitted with some 
sort of glazirg, sanitary appliances that anticipate the 
dearest triumphs of our art.* The throne of Minos 
itself suggests in its arched and crocketed decoration 
that there had been already a Gothic period of design 
that had fallen into decay, and that this style was 
fighting languidly with others, just as in the nineteenth 
century. Among the treasures are a set of ivory 
statuettes of figures in violent athletic action by some 
Degas or Rodin of the period; on the walls Walter 
Cranes of the time had painted stereotyped forms 
reminiscent of an older school. It is the art of a 
flourishing commercial state, utilitarian, eclectic and 
decadent. And all this, when the earth had partly 
covered it, became to the Greeks of Athens the centre 
of tales of the gods and godlike designers ; a focus of 
romance. The drains of Minos became the Labyrinth ; 
some frightened traveller saw the bulls frescoed on the 
walls, and told of the Minotaur shut up in those under- 
ground prisons,t or saw this picture of two women 
toreadors turning somersaults over the bull (as one 
may see boys do in Spain), and whispered the story of 
Pasiphae. On this queer gypsum seat Minos held his 
court among the shades, and Dedalus had designed 
those heaven-scaling stairs of four storeys high. And 
Ariadne, perhaps, was mixed in these travellers’ tales 
with some Cretan woman who held the clue to the 
mysterious passages, like the custode of a catacomb. 

Such are the gifts of oblivion; and some day, over 
the ruins of Bow Street and of two-pair backs at 
Clapham, the gods will take possession again with the 
weeds, and the ancient stories gather and spin and 
tangle over County Council improvements. In this day 
of the disentangling all we can do is to cool our heads 
a little in the air of 1800 B.c. before we fever ourselves, 
in the little circle where we fight, about what and how 
to paint. 

The exhibition of 1903 will inevitably resolve itself, 
before all else, by the vice of exhibitions, into a duel 
between Wilson and Constable. Both are here in their 
full power, but Wilson’s power will be, for many spec- 
tators, the more novel, and the arrears of admiration 
still due to him will be made up at the cost of the 
more completely acknowledged talent. The ‘‘ Leaping 
Horse” will not be greatly depressed even in this 


* «|. other rooms which may have served as bed-rooms, 
including one off which opens the nearest approach to a modern w.c. 
yet found in any ancient site. Besides the passage to the main drain, 
it is provided with an actual flush-pipe and shows traces of a wooden 
seat. Nothing indeed is more extraordinary than the remains of an 
elaborate drainage system existing throughout all this section, and 
common to the upper as well as the lower story. It may be added 
that near the olive press were found fine terra-cotta drain-pipes fitted 
into each other, with stop-ridges and internal collars to grip the 
cement which must be considered to equal the most modern forms, 
though following out a different principle.’—From Mr. A. J. Evans’s 
paper at the Institute of British Architects. 

t The Minotaur himself is not figured. I suggested, a good many 
years ago, to the mythologists, that the Bull-man as we see him on the 
| vases was probably the picture of a pantomime representation of the 

Bull bya human actor, so that the Minotaur was a doubling of Theseus’ 
! enemy the Marathonian Bull. 
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temporary collision, for in it, more than in any big 
canvas, Constable held safe and wrought into original 
and large design the essence of what he captured again 
and again in sketches; but the ‘‘ Salisbury from the 
Meadows” will look terribly sore and thrashed and 
Jeaden to eyes that come from the liquid gold of 
Wilson’s ‘‘ Lake Scene”. No one, at least, will do 
justice to Constable on the same day that he pays 
homage to Wilson. I will therefore leave Constable 
and a very interesting book about him by Mr. C. J. 
Holmes for another day, not attempting to mix this 
blessed sunshine with the wind and the rain. 

It is a great pity that this ‘‘ Lake” or river Scene 
{No. 1) is not in the National Gallery. We want a picture 
of such scale and splendour to place over against the 
great Gainsboroughs and Cromes and thus mark the 
place of our first great English landscape painter. 
Richard Wilson is not only that, but he was the senior, 
by almost ten years, of Reynolds and by fourteen 
years of Gainsborough. He is thus the eldest of the 
mighty eighteenth-century group of English painters, 
while he is Crome’s senior by fifty-six years. But he 
was thirty-five before he discovered Italian landscape 
and his powers, and this, perhaps as much as the 
unsaleableness of landscape, handicapped him in his 
career. The world resents a man making a fresh 
departure at that age, and he misses the curiosity and 
interest that accompany the begionings of a young 
man’s career. He saw himself surpassed in popularity 
for this reason by the younger Barret, who is very 
little thought of to-day, as well as by his foreign 
discoverer Zuccarelli. His landscapes were unsaleable 
frequently at fifteen guineas. This was the man who 
was comparable, in his own line, to those Englishmen 
Inigo Jones, Wren, Alfred Stevens, who took the full 
shock of a splendid foreign art and gave it, in its 
English translation, new virtues. Novelty and invention 
of material have a minor part in Wilson’s work, though 
there is enough of that to distinguish his pictures com- 
pletely from Claude’s ; what strikes one is the vigour 
and bigness of mind that he applied to the discoveries 
of that genius. 

Look at this picture. One of the strongest impres- 
sions of Wilson’s life, of the six years in Italy that 
converted and made him a new man, was of sheets of 
water like Lake Avernus or river reaches bosomed in 
hills, and borrowing, on their mirror surface, the 
luminous sky above them. This was one of what he 
called his ‘‘ breeding subjects ”, the master impressions 
about which his invention kept busying itself, taking in 
here and there from fresh observation, striking out for 
reasons of design, till the pictorial terms should be as 
strong and simple as the abiding pleasure that the 
thing had stamped on his imagination. And here it is, 
delivered on the grand scale, the sheet of water made 
as occupying and delightful to the eye as a big thought 
in the mind, a thought lying, heaven-coloured, among 
the mountains of the mind. 

To reduce landscape so near to absolute design 
sacrifice was necessary; multitudes of things that 
would stick out in laboured survey, but neither in sur- 
prise or memory, must be withdrawn behind screens of 
tone, like the pressing crowd at a pageant. But 
Wilson sacrifices out of richness. You might think 
him poverty-stricken if you cared to stop at his tree ; it 
is asymbol of tree-presence, on duty where the design 
fequired that mass and contrast, and curves echoing 
the river. Careless about the form of leaves, he had a close 
commerce with natural beauty at other points, and thus 
gave flesh and blood to the bones of composition. He 
must have brooded long over the range of ash and red in 
the tones of volcanic country, their lovely harmony with 
bluish greens, and the glister of both through a delicate 
milky envelope of air. Many of the characters of form 
he was content to write in mechanically, if he could 
win the secret of this aspect. With what certainty 
he renders a quite different scheme of tone in the 
“Woburn Abbey”! Through the rainy vapour every- 
thing shines like dark glass. This invention of black 
woodland, grey cloud and wet blue is more wonderful, 
if not more beautiful, than the scheme of the ‘‘ Lake ” ; 
it proves, at least, that Wilson was not the refugee of 
‘one effect ; he could make pewter as precious as gold. 

His method of arriving at such perfection of design 


and tone was noted by his pupil Farington, and is 
worth recalling. He began with a ‘‘ dead-colour”’, not 
a monochrome but a coloured map of the picture 
‘‘ giving a faint idea of the effect and colour intended, 
but without any very bright light or strong dark ; quite 
flat and no handling whatever; the shadows in the 
foreground thin and clear, air-tint prevailing. When 
perfectly dry, he went over it a second time, heighten- 
ing every part with colour and deepening the shadows, 
but still brown, free, loose and flat, and left in a state 
for finishing, the half-tints laid in without high-lights. 
The third time he altered what was necessary in the 
masses of tint, adding all the necessary sharpness and 
handling to the different objects, and then giving the 
finish to his picture. His next care was to bring 
all the parts of his picture together, and not to 
finish one part before another, so that his pictures 
should not, as the painters say, run away with him and 
that while working in one part he should introduce that 
colour into other parts when it suited, or lower the 
tone to make it suit, that the different parts might 
keep company with each other. His air-tint was blue, 
burnt ochre and light red, sometimes a little vermilion ; 
in other cases he made his air-tints of the lakes and 
blue ; with the lakes he made his glazing tints on the 
foreground very rich and warm, and of their full force ; 
but all this was moderated by tints which he laid on the 
glazings. If any part was hard he restored it by 
scumbling the air-tint suited to the distance over it, and 
then added the finishing touches and sharpness to 
prevent its being smoky or mealy. A magylph of 
linseed-oil and mastic varnish, in which the latter pre- 
dominated, was his usual vehicle. . . . He dead-coloured 
with Prussian-blue, but always finished his sky with 
ultramarine.” 

The yellow and crimson lakes were the only elements 
in his materials likely to prove traitors. 

I must deal rapidly with the other early English 
masters. One of the three known landscapes of 
Reynolds is here; Titianesque or Molaesque, with the 
blue gone almost black. The Academy ought to show us 
his View from Richmond Hill. There is Sir Frederick 
Cook’s and other good Gainsboroughs. Turner must 
be dealt with later. Crome is not in force. The 
‘* Mousehold Heath ” (35) suggests an imitator’s hand, 
for the impasto on the heath itself is exaggerated, 
while the sky is timider. The ‘‘Cotman”, No. 36, ‘A 
Heath Scene” is by some imitator of Crome. The two 
National Gallery subjects have been combined, and the 
whole superheated in a way very different from the 
warmth of these masterpieces. This might be Cotman’s 
doing, but the painting is unlike him. The ‘St. 
Malo” (18) is Cotman’s enlargement, in oil, of his bad 
later water-colour manner, of violent yellow and blue. 
The ‘‘ Homeward Bound” (15) a very beautiful work, 
is surely not his at all. It belongs neither in vision 
nor in touch to either his early masterly period, or to 
the gaudy later time. It is probably by a Frenchman. 
There was a picture at Glasgow, by Troyon, of the 
same effect. Daubigny also occurs to one. It is too 
good, perhaps, for either Decamps or Dupré. No. 16 
is an unusually good Vincent. D. S. M. 


THE AVERAGE WOMAN. 


E women are, I think, Calvinists at bottom, in that 
most of us practically deny the mutual inter- 
dependence of faith and works! For the former, 
taking the word in its broadest sense of belief in some 
fact or ideal, we—more or less—think it incumbent on 
us to have that reason for our faith which S. Paul 
enjoins. But for the latter, taken in its broadest sense 
as action we—more or less, mostly more—rely on 
that keenness of intuitive perception which is allowed 
to be our special perquisite even by the most har- 
dened misogynist. This duality of cause is—as I 
have often personally been told—a trifle discon- 
certing in effect to—well! to those who are not 
women. Regarding these Saturday meditations of 


mine, however, I feel absolved from participation in this 
I really have a strong reason for 
Cc 


feminine peculiarity. 
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writing them down ; so strong that in this, the first of 
the series, | will risk a little personality for the sake of 
giving that reason, and so, I hope, discounting what 
will, no doubt, to many of my readers seem my great 
presumption in—as it were—purloining man’s preroga- 
tive of a weekly pulpit. 

To begin with, it is not because I imagine myself to 
have any special capability for the task—not even a 
literary one ; such small self-satisfaction as I may once 
have had on the latter count having been effectively 
crushed out of me a few years ago by a Board School 
product who condescended to come to my house as 
paslburmaid, and who, when I refused to pay her a 
month’s wage when she left at a day’s notice, wrote and 
informed me with much dignity that after all I was 
‘fonly a third-class novelist”. I bless that product, 
who—to continue in her style—enabled me to ‘‘ know 
my place”; and I am sure my readers will bless her 
also since I can faithfully promise to ‘‘ keep” it in 
these meditations. Therefore—to continue still in an 
all too familiar formula, which I am sure conjures up 
many a mauvais quart d’heure to my feminine readers 
—let me explain what I conceive to be ‘‘ my place” so 
as to avoid future misunderstanding. As by doing this 
I shall also be giving the reason which makes me 
not only write down, but also publish these my medita- 
tions on things in general, I shall kill two birds with 
one stone. 

My place I conceive to be that of an Englishwoman 
whose tastes and capabilities are general and not 
specialised, who for fifty and odd years has been 
somewhat of a Jack-of-all-trades, and distinctly a 
mistress of none. Who, during those fifty and odd 
years, passed amid many temptations to the contrary, 
has never so far sided with one school or the other of 
thought regarding the present or future status of her 
sex as to give in her adherence to any organisation for 
any purpose whatsoever. A woman, briefly, whose aim 
is to be truly average; that is to hold a fair balance 
between the extremes, to contain the highest and the 
- in a form suitable to the practical politics of 
life. 

This being so, my reason for these meditations 
follows. I wish so far as I can to present this average 
view of life to the crowds of average women who so 
far outnumber either the abnormally intellectual or the 
abnormally frivolous, but who are to my mind so 
scandalously unrepresented or misrepresented in this 
twentieth century. You have only to go into a 
ladies’ symposium in the drawing-room after dinner 
while the men—bless their hearts !—are sinking mental 
and spiritual differences over their wine downstairs 
in the dining-room, to see how hard it is to get 
in a word edgeways unless you belong, or pretend 
to belong, to a definite camp. There is no compulsion 
as to joining these camps of course; you can be 
silent, or speak in any; but you have small chance of 
being heard unless you are a militant member of one. 
I was at such a camp-meeting the other day when a 
discussion arising out of the Education Bill was going 
on at the same t'me as the more usual ones anent 
servants, or babies, or dress, or one’s neighbours ; all, 
be it said, subjects—to my mind as an average woman 
—to the full as provocative of instruction and amuse- 
ment as the former, perhaps more so. I asked a 
woman who sate silent on the outskirts of both, if 
neither interested her. yes!” she replied ; ‘‘ but 
I don't really know much about either—except that I 
have servants, and children to be educated”. ‘‘ Then 
you have every qualification for forming an opinion” I 
replied, ‘“‘ and you ought to give the world the benefit of 
it”. Whereat she seemed surprised ; for she was typical 
of the vast intermediary stratum of average women, 
neither purely intellectual nor purely the reverse, who 
think it, in a way, their duty to be dumb dogs. Toa 
certain extent it is perhaps inevitable that they should 
be so in an age of stress like ours, when the whole out- 
look of woman is changing, and those noises are best 
heard which come from the extremes either of resist- 
ance or progress; extremes therefore of energy. For 
the laws of sound show us that the number of vibra- 
tions has nothing to do with the carrying power of a 
voice; that depends on the intensity of the vibration. 
So the few, who give their whole energy either to 


intellectuality or the reverse, overpower the many, 
And yet, just those notes which the many sound ip 
unison are the typical notes of typical womanhood, 
The things of which they speak now are the things 
which will be heard when the more strenuous energy 
of conflicting war cries has passed away to silence. 
The opinion, therefore, of the average woman is the 
most valuable asset, in the budget of either extreme 
party, did they but know it; but both sides neglect it 
equally, and that is why in this twentieth century of ours 
the general position of woman is so absurdly, so almost 
inconceivably inconsistent, so hopelessly ambiguous, 
Strong language, perhaps, but what milder adjectives 
suit a condition in which we find woman on the one 
side claiming to be taken seriously as a political as well 
as a social power, and on the other absorbing half the 
shops, and Heaven only knows what proportion of the 
honest hard labour of the world, by the inanities of her 
many vanities. By her costumes and cosmetics, her 
horrible so-called art decorations, or the still more 
horrible Palais-Royal and Brummagem ornaments 
with which she defaces her drawing-room, and destroys 
the sanctity of home! Personally, I confess, that a 
walk down Bond Street, so round by Oxford Street, 
Regent Street to Piccadilly, reduces all my strong 
convictions on women’s wrongs to pure pulp, and 
leaves me without a backbone of resistance against the 
tyrant man. 
It is therefore to this unappropriated asset, the 
verdict of the average woman, that I mean to address 
myself week by week as I wander through the wide 
world of sadness and gladness, of great aims and 
trivial pleasures, duties and amusements, of new wine 
in old bottles, and old friends with new faces, which 
interests me as a woman who believes in the beauty of 
being average, who finds the music of the spheres is 
best heard in normal diapason. F. A. STEEL. 


DAY-BREAK AT SEA. 
(Home thoughts on the Pacific Ocean). 


FAIR little heads, good-night, 
Each on its pillow white! 
My thoughts come visiting you all unknown ; 
And trench a garden deep 
About the place of sleep, 
And wake the flowers that bloom at dusk alone— 


Lilies that sigh and move, 
Voices that call in love 
From hidden regions little known to day— 
Faces of friends to be, 
Shapes of Eternity 
That stand unseen about your hourly way. 


Warm little hands, good-night ! 
Meet in the dim star-light 
Hands that were late your own, and still shall be! 
Brave little feet that stray, 
Though you forget al} day, 
In dreams your steps will come a-seeking me! 


Hush, little tongues, good-night ! 
Yon flame that starts so bright 
Above the verge you call the Setting Sun ! 
The sea’s a single tide 
And earth is not so wide 
While setting sun and rising sun are one! 


ALICE BUCKTON, 
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MR. ARTHUR COLLINS AS SYMBOLIST. 


OT so has Mr. Arthur Collins been accounted 
hitherto. And indeed, if you take down from its 

place in your library the bound ‘‘book” of any past 
antomime in which Mr. Collins has collaborated, you 
will find little that is not quite simple and forthright in 
the poetry and in the action. The form is modelled 
carefully according to the precepts of the late Sir 
Augustus Harris; and there was not, as you know, 
much literary nonsense about that Augustan age in 
which Mr, Collins was a malleable boy. Yet must there 
have been deep down in the breast of Master Arthur 
some seeds of symbolism. One such seed has peeped 
up, modestly but unmistakeably, to blossom, in Mr. 
Collins’ latest work; and I do not suppose it can have 
been the sole implanted one. Who shall prophesy Mr. 
Collins’ final place in drama’s history? Maeterlinck 
is gradually enubilating himself from those enchanted 
mists in which first he strayed, smoothing out the 
folds of the cloak that wraps his soul about, 
preparing himself, it would seem, for a brisk walk 
along the well-lit beaten track of modern drama. But 
there is not the necessary man. One symbolist goes 
down, another comes up smiling, or sighing. And the 
more I think about Mr. Collins, the more convinced 
am I that his ultimate destiny . . . but such specula- 
tions are outside the scope of this criticism. Let me 
but tell you of the actual little flower of symbolism in 
‘Mother Goose”. You behold ‘‘ The Hall of Gold”, 
wherein the suddenly enriched dame is banqueting her 
friends and relatives. You have never beheld anything 


like it outside Drury Lane, and inside Drury Lane you. 


have seldom beheld anything not exactly like it. To 
say that you behold it is perhaps misleading. 
Without smoked glasses you can but blink at 
it, furtively, from time to time. So dazzling is 
it, so blinding in (that which, if I were on the staff 
of a morning-paper, my proprietor would prefer me to 
call) its beauty.. The world in chaos, hastily over- 
hauled and gilded and prismatised to look like what 
Early-Victorian persons supposed Heaven to look like— 
there you have the Drurian ideal of beauty, exemplified 
now as in the past. Needless to say, the British 
audience blinks at it with eyelids entranced, ponders it 
with brains entranced by the impossibility of conceiving 
how much it must have cost. (If, by the way, these 
scenes were half so expensive as they look, bailiffs 
would long have been the sole inmates of our National 
Theatre. But the public does not want Mr. Collins to 
ruin himself in its service. It wants only the illusion 
that Mr. Collins is ruining himself in its service. And that 
illusion it annually gets. A gross, materialistic, very 
unkind gratification, doubtless ; but Mr. Collins, thriving 
on it, cannot be resentful.) Needless to say, Mother 
Goose herself, not less than the audience, is en- 
tranced by her surroundings. She waves her arms 
this way and that in an ecstasy of pride and happiness, 
glorying in the envy of her friends. But suddenly her 
palace is darkened, and a hush falls. Blanching, she 
beholds in an uncertain light the Demon King. He 
sneers at her. He tells her that the palace which has 
taken her fancy is decorated and upholstered in the 
worst possible taste. She cowers before him. If (he con- 
tinues) she wish to see something really fine and artistic, 
let her pay a visit to the palace occupied by himself. 
Here, thought I, was Mr. Collins the symbolist. And I 
was right. Only the symbof turned out not as | antici- 
pated. I supposed that Mr. Collins was deploring his 
own estate—deploring that he, with his love of beauty, 
must provide only that dreadful thing which is mistaken 
for beauty by his patrons. I supposed that in the 
palace of the Demon King would be displayed to us a 
really beautiful scene, such as Mr. Collins could always 
give us were we but capable of appreciating it—dis- 
played to us on the off-chance that we might take 
kindly to it and so enable Mr. Collins to thrive evermore 
without violence to his ideals. I supposed, in fact, that 
Mr. Collins’ symbol was pathetic. It turned out to be 
a grimly ironic symbol. Mr. Collins was apologising 
only in the original Greek sense of the word. He 
Sought to justify himself. His attitude was one of 
pride, of conscious rectitude, of defiance to the likes of 


me. His drift was this: “You talk of vulgar display ? 


You urge me to give Art a chance? Very well 
then. I will take you at your word, Sirs. I 
will hoist you with your own petard, Sirs. I will 
show you what Art is. You think you know? You 
don’t. Ido. Here itis. How do you likeit?” And 
forthwith we, beholding the palace of the Demon King, 
were bound to admit that we did not like it at all. For 
none but Demons did it seem to us fit. It was very 
much worse than the Hall of Gold, because it was 
pretentious. It was, in fact, an elaborate display of 
what is now known to all Europe as *‘ L’Art Nouveau” 
—that thing than which commercial vulgarity never 
has produced, and surely never will produce, a viler 
abomination. You have seen isolated specimens of 
‘*L’Art Nouveau ”, seen them and, I hope, sickened at 
the coarse and garish pretentiousness of them. You 
may have seen a whole shop-window crowded with 
various specimens of ‘‘ L’Art Nouveau”, and have, 
I hope, thought that fate held in store for you 
no sight so degrading. But you have never seen 
(unless you have already been to this year’s pan- 
tomime) a huge stage, with a ‘* L’Art Nouveau” 
background, danced on by a ‘“‘ L’Art Nouveau” 
ballet. Imagine a whole corps de ballet bearing 
aloft huge samples of those iridescent drain-pipes, and 
those lilies in debased and discoloured scroll-work, and 
all those other fearsome objects which ‘‘ L’Art Nouveau” 
throws on the market. No, no, Mr. Collins, your 
symbolical apology was conceived with a daring that 
does you credit ; but you have not silenced me. And 
my voice must still raise to you its annual cry in the 
wilderness—its faint and piteous cry for an experiment 
in Art. If the experiment fail, if the public really 
cannot be converted from its love of splosh for splosh’s 
sake, then, certainly, I will take a back seat—I should 
preferit as far back from the stage as possible—and never 
again blame you for persisting in your present policy. But 
do let the experiment be made. I suppose you are 
already evolving the scheme of next year’s pantomime ? 
Why not call into your council-chamber Mr. Gordon 
Craig, and give him leave to arrange one of the scenes 
for you? Doubtless, Mr. Craig’s ideas would involve 
but a slight expenditure of money, and the British 
public, guessing this horrid truth, might sulk a little. 
But all could be set right by an announcement that 
every farthing of the balance had been spent in glorify- 
ing the other scenes. My own belief is that there would 
be no sulkiness at all. 1 eens that the public would 
welcome any change after all these years —even one that 
might not seem to it a change for the better. And as for 
the public’s children, whose rude breasts are still sus- 
ceptible to simple fantasy, and unstirred as yet by the 
notion of vast expenditure, I am sure that from them 
you would win wild and unstinted applause for your 
originality. 

My readers must not suppose that ‘‘ Mother Goose” 
is primarily a vehicle for the veiled enunciation of Mr. 
Collins’ theories of Art. These, though I have dealt 
with them at such length, occupy but a small space in 
the play. It is rather as a vehicle for Mr. Dan 
Leno’s genius that the play should be considered. 
For my part, I prefer Mr. Leno in a music hall, 
which I take to be his native element. Drury Lane 
is too vast for his peculiar method: he does not, as 
does Mr. Herbert Campbell, ‘‘carry” far enough. 
Moreover, being, by dint of long practice and inherent 
genius, supremely able to make his effects without aid 
from anyone else, he does not blend rightly with the 
other characters on the stage. He is alone, and yet 
not alone, an element disturbing and disturbed. Nor 
is his heart in the buffooneries which he must perform. 
His is essentially a psychological humour. And such 
soul-state as is here assigned to him is a misfit. His 
especial power is in portraying for us comically a 
humble man (or woman) perplexed but undaunted in 
the struggle for life. That corrugated brow; that 


nervous palm outstretched; that tight mouth, whose 
corners Care pins down vainly, so surely comes Courage 
and twitches them up into a smile; that voice, half 
croak, half chirp, and that general air of physical 
fatigue overcome by spiritual energy, of faintness in- 
deterrible from the pursuit—do not these things incar- 
nate for us in Mr. Leno the spirit of the small trades- 
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man, the spirit of the charwoman, and of all cognate 
types? In suggesting worldly success Mr. Leno is 
not himself. So soon as the goose in this pantomime 
lays the golden eggs, Mr. Leno’s true self is ~~ to us. 
AX. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


WE sometimes wonder that Life Offices, established 

in a remote past, do not more frequently make 
some reference to the circumstances attending their 
early days. It is not very long since we referred to the 
great interest attaching to the original prospectus of 
the Scottish Widows’ Fund which that society repub- 
lished in fac-simile; and now in the new prospectus 
issued by the Friends’ Provident Institution we have 
another glimpse of life assurance as it was in the earlier 
part of the last century. 

The Friends’ Provident was established in 1832, 
and the cost of compiling a special mortality table 
and of all other preliminary outlay amounted to the 
modest sum of £52, which was covered by private 
donations. The institution was started as a mutual 
office, and the absence of capital was met by a guarantee 
to the amount of £10,700, for underwriting which the 
guarantors received no compensation. From these 
simple beginnings the Institution has progressed until 
now it possesses funds of 43,000,000, and has paid to 
policy-holders and annuitants nearly 45,000,000. The 
operations of the office are confined to present or past 
members of the Society of Friends, and to others more 
or less remotely connected with members of this body ; 
so that although the connexion of a policy-holder with 
the Society of Friends need not be close, the Institution 
neither desires nor attempts to attain to any great 
magnitude. It is one of those offices which we have 
frequently had occasion to praise, which considers the 
quiet pursuit of the best interests of its existing members 
as the object to be worked for. Bigness and push 
possess no attractions for the managers cf the institu- 
tion. They endeavour, and with success, to work 
economically and to give good results to their policy- 
holders. - 

We are accustomed to associate with members of 
the Society of Friends considerable business ability, 
accompanied perhaps by somewhat old-fashioned 
methods of working ; but the latest prospectus of the 
Friends’ Provident is as thoroughly up to date as the 
most enterprising modern manager could desire ; and 
the changes that have taken place in life assurance 
during the past seventy years are well brought out by 
a comparison between this new prospectus and the 
conditions which we know to have prevailed when the 
institution was founded. Formerly very high premiums 
were charged, and directors were very chary of distri- 
buting the full amount of the ascertained surplus in 
the form of bonuses. Now the discounted bonus 
system has been introduced and the Friends’ Provident, 
in common with many of the best offices, anticipates 
future bonuses, and allows them from the outset in 
reduction of premium. 

It is not many years since insurance companies re- 
cognised the advantage to beneficiaries under policies 
of the sum assured being held by the company for an 
agreed term of years, during which interest upon it at 
5 per cent., or any other rate, should be paid, the 
capital sum thereafter being paid to the person entitled 
to receive it. This system now finds a place in the 
prospectus of the Friends’ Provident, and, in common 
with all the contracts of the institution, the terms may 
be varied almost indefinitely to suit the convenience 
of policy-holders. 

Another system which is comparatively modern, and 
often extremely useful, is that of convertible term 
assurances. A man may assure at an extremely low 
premium, with the right to convert his policy within an 
agreed period, and without further medical examina- 
tion, into whole life or endowment assurance. This is 
an excellent way of securing a large amount of insur- 
ance protection for a small-premium, and is especially 
suitable to people whose incomes will probably increase 
in the future, and so make possible the payment of 
higher premiums later on. 


The Educational Endowments confer the valuable 
modern advantage, that in the event of the death of the 
parent before the maturity of the Endowment the pay. 
ment of premiums ceases, but the Endowment is paid 
at maturity exactly as if the premiums had been paid 
for the full term. The prospectus also contains tabies 
of Deferred Annuities, which, as we have shown in 
some recent articles, are very useful for many purposes, 
although their attractiveness is not yet generally recog. 
nised. 

A table of Bonus Results shows nineteen actual 
claims which have been recently paid; the average 
duration of the policies was thirty-seven years, the 
total amount paid in premiums was £23,123, and the 
actual amount of the claims paid £47,532, or more 
than double the amount of the premiums. These are 
good results, though by no means phenomenal in a 
first-class Life Office; but properly considered they 
effectually dispose of the argument sometimes heard 
that a life policy is not a good investment for a man 
who lives long. 

The story of life assurance progress, of which this 
new prospectus of the Friends’ Provident is a sug: 
gestive epitome, is one long record of advance from 
good to better, always safe, and always advantageous, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DURBAR AND THE MUTINY VETERANS, 
To the Editor of the SaATuRDAY REVIEW. 


7 January, 1903. 

Sir,—In regard to Mr. Vicars Foote’s letter may I 
say, that, while he points out an undoubted blot on the 
full perfection of Coronation day, he gives a wrong 
reason for its being so. 

The great mass of India, especially of its fighting 
races, no doubt understood and approved the signifi- 
cance of the Mutiny veterans’ camp. None the less, 
viewed from an English standpoint it was a mistake. 
That this is so may I think be proved by a stretch 
into the future instead of a dip into the past. In fifty 
years time should political need require a declaration of 
Imperial power in federated Africa, would we speci- 
ally include the survivors of Ladysmith in the show? 
The case seems to me parallel in every point except 
in our estimate of the temper of the people with whom 
we deal. Thus, briefly, we stand convicted of having 
played to the gallery. That it, or a large portion of it, 
possibly approved does not alter the injury to the art 
which so appeals. 

To me, personally, the worst point in the error is 
that the temptation to it was so terribly obvious. 
Delhi and the Mutiny are so indissolubly connected in 
the meanest mind that we cannot claim even the least 
originality for an execrable piece of quite unnecessary 
bad taste. 

Yours truly, 


F. A. STEEL. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


London, 3 January, 1903. 


Sir,—While your ‘‘ grave doubts as to the taste and 
expediency” of the parade of Mutiny veterans at Delhi 
will probably be shared by many whose opinions are 
not lightly to be set aside, is not the criticism which 
you express based after all upon a somewhat incomplete 
view of Indian history? In this country (where, for that 
matter, the Indian Mutiny is very largely believed by 
the average citizen to have centred round the Black 
Hole of Calcutta and to have been suppressed by Clive) 
there seems to be a prevalent notion that the revolt of 
1857 was a national uprising of India defeated by the 
British, and that to recall its events is, speaking 
roughly, to insult the susceptibilities of the natives of 
India. Now it is significant that in Madras what we 
call the Indian Mutiny is generally known to natives as 
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“the Bengal Mutiny”. This is, of course, not quite a 
correct description, but surely it would be fairly correct 
to say that in 1857 the forces arrayed against us con- 
sisted of little more than certain mutinous regiments of 
the old Bengal Army (with a very small portion of 
Bombay troops), and the partisans of two dynasties 
now extinct, those of the Mogul and the Peishwa, 
aided by the people of two very recently annexed 
States, Oudh and Jhansi, by a good many Hindu- 
stani Muhamadans, and by a miscellaneous crowd of 
badmashes, who obey no ruler unless they fear his 
strength. This was a formidable enough combination, 
but it was not a national uprising of India. When we 
recall the memories of 1857 and give an honourable 
place to the survivors, we do honour no more to 
our own achievements in arms than to those of the 
loyal native regiments then existing, to the various 
corps of irregulars then raised which have since been 
embodied in the native army, and to the Sikhs and 
Gurkhas who stood by us in our need. Further, we 
testify to the friendship shown us by the great ruling 
princes. No Indian regiment now existing was dis- 
loyal in 1857: no house now reigning took the side of 
ourenemies. No doubt certain elements in the popula- 
tion of Hindustan may feel aggrieved at the resuscita- 
tion of these far-off events, but many who know India 
believe that it is useful once in a way to remind those 
particular elements that the issue was fairly decided by 
the sword. And surely to the princes of India assem- 
bled at the Durbar there can be no bitterness in 
recalling 1857. They are now assembled to show that 
they adhere to the policy chosen by their houses in the 
supreme crisis. 
invidious distinctions one may mention the Nizam, and 
the Chiefs of Nepal, the Sikh States, Bhopal, and 
Benares—have special hereditary reason for looking 
back to the Mutiny year with pride. Finally, no one 
can visit Delhi without thinking of the siege. What 
would have been the impression on the native 
mind had we ignored this cardinal feat of arms 
as if it were something to be ashamed of, or 
as if we dared not allow it to be remembered that 
we had fought for our supremacy? We hope, and we 
have reason to believe, that to-day thousands are loyal 
to the Kaisar-i-Hind, whose forebears fought against 
the British : their feelings deserve every consideration. 
But when we remember that 1857 was not (what the 
rebel leaders hoped to make it) a war of colour, but a 
great and decisive struggle in which some of the best 
elements in India stood beside us and shared in our 
success, may we not believe that (though the question 
is a difficult one) we do well to recall the battles which 
established the present Indian Empire ? 

I venture to offer these remarks as a corollary to 
your editorial note. With regard to Mr. Vicars 
Foote’s letter, I should like to suggest that he writes 
as if ‘‘our veterans of the Mutiny” to whom he 
alludes were all of British birth. The majority of 
those who paraded were natives. I prefer not to com- 
ment on the taste shown in attacking the Government 
of India without taking the trouble to master a most 
elementary fact. 

I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
Eum2us. 


|We were not under the illusion that the Mutiny was 
a general national uprising against British rule or a 
“war of colour” ; nor did we object to giving honour to 
whom honour was due: and to none is it more due 
than to these Mutiny veterans. We questioned the 
taste and wisdom of introducing into a pacific feast of 
Indian unity an element which, if not of discord, was 
necessarily a reminder of discord, and not less so 
because the native races were some on one side and 
some on the other. At thesame time we recognise the 
force of ‘*‘ Eumzeus’” arguments as those of other of 
cur correspondents. The nature of the Indian fighting 
man very probably might find in a certain demonstration 
adifferent meaning from that which it would bring to 
any other people.—Ep. S. R.] 


Some of them—and without raising | 


AMERICAN COMPETITION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


6 January, 1903. 

Sir, —I read in a newspaper :—‘‘ Considerable amaze- 
ment greeted the announcement in New York on 
Thursday that the Steel Trust will in future share its 
profits with the employés, as well as sell them stocks on 
the instalment plan, insure their lives, become their 
bankers, and put aside £400,000 for these purposes.” 

The inhabitants of the United States are not weak 
sentimental socialists; they are hard-headed men of 
business who scheme to make money and do make 
money. In this new experiment lies a danger greater 
than that from ordinary trusts. If in great mer- 
cantile affairs carried on by our competitors across 
the Atlantic the principle of management is such 
that every man, to the meanest worker, has a direct 
personal interest in the success of his work, while 
in England the principle of management is such that 
every man, but the master, has but interest in giving 
the least possible labour for the highest possible pay, 
how can we compete ? 

Which country will make the better use of the muscles 
and brains of its people? Which country will turn out 
the best work? Let this question be looked fairly in 
the face, without reference to the abracadabras of 
freedom of contract, individualism, socialism, or rights 
and wrongs of capital and labour. 


F. C. ConsTABLeE. 


LORD ROBERTS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


31 December, 1902. 


Sir,—Some weeks ago I read with amusement in 
your columns the perfervid championship of Lord 
Roberts and praise of all he has done (and not done) 
for the army since he commenced his stewardship by a 
gentleman in Tasmania who apparently had exceptional 
advantages of knowing all about the administration of 
the War Office. What most of the officers of our 
army of all ranks think of the present régime is toler- 
ably well known but perhaps better left unexpressed. 
Chance however has enabled me to hear the views of 
the lads who are now about to enter H.M. service and 
it seems to me that there is a good deal of practical 
common sense in them which will appeal to all. 

A few days ago I met one of the young gentlemen 
who has weathered the storm and strife of a year at 
Sandhurst and who narrowly escaped having his whole 
career wrecked by reason of Lord Roberts’ fatuous 
behaviour on the occasion of the fires and who had the 
audacity to say that Lord Roberts had talked a lot of 
“rot” to them on the occasion of the Christmas 
inspection. In substantiation of his allegation he 
referred me to the reports on the speech and sure 
enough in the ‘‘ Times” I read the following :—‘‘ Do 
not listen to any nonsensical talk about officers not 
being able to get on in the army unless they have 
interest. Look around and judge for yourselves”! 
‘*That’s just what we did”, so said this bad cadet, 
‘‘and we want to know how it was that in South 
Africa ‘Bobs’ gave all the best appointments on his 
Staff to Dukes and Lords—some of whom were not 
even militiamen or volunteers and left men who were 
not ‘ swells’ to do all the drudgery ” ? 

Surely of all men in the world, Earl Roberts is the 
last to make such an amazingly indiscreet speech to 
a number of intelligent lads who can at least all read 
and know—how to look up the ‘‘ Headquarters Staff 
in South Africa” in the Army Lists of 1900. 

There is only one comment, ‘ Just like Bobs ”. 


I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
A Socpier- 
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THE HUSTLING AWAY OF JAMES II. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 


29 December, 1902. 


Sir,—I cannot quote authorities in competition with 
F. C. H. and must leave him to settle his differences 
with the writer of the article in the National 
Biography. My Parthian shaft was naturally an 
afterthought, and the question of Gibbons’ nationality 
has, apart from this correspondence, comparatively 
little interest for me. After all, is it a matter of any 
great concern that at a certain period we should have 
taken an artist from a nation which a few years later 
found us in a king ? 

Yours obediently, 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—May I inform your readers that the British 
Branch of the International Society of Franciscan 
Studies is engaged under Professors A. G. Little and 
W. E. Collins in cataloguing all Franciscan MSS. in 
the United Kingdom. We desire to include in the 
catalogue :— 

(1) MSS. bearing on S. Francis and the Franciscan 
movement. 

2) Writings of friars, or MSS. transcribed by friars. 

3) Service books. 

We especially appeal to the private owners of 
medizval MSS. to help us. All communications should 
be addressed to 255 Marylebone Road, N.W. 


’ James ADDERLEY, 
(Hon. Sec.). 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


London, 1 January, 1903. 


Sir,—There has been much correspondence on this 
subject and I will give you my experience. Thirty- 
eight years ago I insured for #500 and paid, for some 
years, #10 per annum, latterly I have paid £9 15s. per 
annum as premium receiving a quioquennial bonus, in 
1899 it was as much as. £10 6s. 4d. A few months 
ago I thought I should like to surrender the policy and 
take the cash but when I learnt from the office I should 
receive only £186 10s. I of course declined (being over 
sixty years of age). Those who can save their money 
would obviously be foolish to insure on the terms above. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. W. 


AN INDIGNANT NOVELIST. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


Century Club, New York, 12 December, 1902. 


Sir,— Assuming that even an American may ask for 
fair play in the columns of your Review, I beg leave to 
protest, not indeed against your severe criticism of 
“The Maid at Arms”, but against the attack on myself 
which, under guise of literary criticism, is printed in 
your periodical dated 29 November. If it were true 
that my flagrant misuse of the English language stamps 
my work as ‘‘ Kitchen” literature, a review of my 
work could have no place in a gentleman’s periodical. 
The ground for the insult you offer appears to be a 
difference of opinion between yourself, on one side, and 
Bacon and Addison on the other concerning the proper 
use of the word ‘‘ quality ”. 

For the doubtful honour of a review in your columns 
I am proportionally your debtor; the attack upon 
myself I can only deplore in the name of that common 


decency which a gentleman instinctively attributes to 
those with whom he differs. 
‘Lam, Sir, yours, &c. 
Rosert W. CHAMBERS, 


| We perhaps owe it to our readers to explain that we 
print this letter only out of courtesy to a foreigner.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


THE INACCURACIES OF AUTHORS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—It seems strange that it should be necessary 
for anybody to re-read Dickens before noticing that 
author’s habit of referring to a stepmother as a 
** mother-in-law”. Sam Weller constantly speaks thus 
of his father’s wife and Chapter XX VII. of Pickwick” 
is actually entitled ‘‘ Samuel Weller makes a pilgrimage 
to Dorking, and beholds his Mother-in-Law”. 

If Mr. Algernon Warren will refer to the ‘‘ New 
English Dictionary” vol. 4 p. 99 under the heading 
‘* Father-in-Law ” he will find *‘ = stepfather, now com- 
monly regarded as a misuse”, and references are 
given to the use of the word in that sense by Shake- 
speare, Richardson, Goldsmith, Dickens and George 
Eliot. 

The answer to Mr. Warren’s second question probably 
is that the ‘‘ awful lady in a black velvet dress” to 
whom David Copperfield was presented at the Water. 
brooks wore not a black velvet ‘‘ hat” but a ‘‘ turban” 
of that material.—I am, yours faithfully, 

F. M. 


PYTHON-FEEDING AT THE ZOO. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


8 December, 1902. 

Sir,—The admission made by your correspondent 
Mr. G. E. Blood, that he does not know anything 
about ‘‘ the python and its goat”, somewhat weakens 
the force of his protest against my description of the 
python-feeding as ‘‘a repulsive tragedy”. May | 
draw his attention to the following recently published 
account? (‘‘ The Free Lance”, 15 September.) 

‘* Outside [the reptile-house] is a fold and an inclosure 
where some goats are kept. As you enter this fold the 
goats make their plaintive cry and run to the wire 
fencing to be petted and fed. As you scratch the little 
fellow’s head you ask: ‘ What are these chaps kept 
here for?’ ‘Them? Oh, the big python gets them.’ 
‘ How will the python kill this fellow?’ ‘ He'll geta 
coil round and squeeze him.’ ‘Is it a quick death? 
Do visitors see the reptiles fed?’ ‘Not much! They 
wouldn’t want to see them fed twice. The python 
hasn’t much room to move about, so perhaps he only 
gets one coil round, and that grip forces out the 
entrails and breaks the goat’s ribs.”” And so on. 

Mr. Blood is also mistaken if he supposes that the 
death of the rabbits and ducks is always as quick 
painless as that which he witnessed. Even the late 
superintendent of the Gardens, Mr. A. D. Bartlett, io 
his book on ‘‘ Wild Beasts at the Zoo”, admits that 
‘*accidents” occur. ‘‘ Accidents will happen to men 
and other animals. The serpent kills its prey as a rule 
quickly ; and should it by accident fail to accomplish 
this act perfectly, who shall we dare to blame ?” 

I think we may “‘ dare to blame” those who keep, of 
encourage others to keep, these unpleasant reptiles m 
an artificial state; that is to say, the Zoological 
Society is directly responsible and ultimately the 
public. Yours faithfully, 

HENRY STEPHENS. 


[This correspondence must now be closed. We 
agree with Dr. Leighton that if it is desirable to keep 
pythons—a question we need not discuss—it is right to 
feed them as nearly as possible as they would feed 
themselves if wild. But nobody save officials on ay 
but strictly scientific grounds should be allowed 
to watch these animals destroying their victims.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


\ 
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REVIEWS. 


CHRONICLES OF CRITICISM. 


«A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe 
from the Earliest Texts to the Present Day.” By 
George ,Saintsbury. Vol. II. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood. 1902. 20s. net. 

HE second volume of Mr. Saintsbury’s ‘‘ History of 
Criticism ” takes us ‘‘ from the Renaissance to the 
decline of eighteenth-century orthodoxy”. It begins 
with Savonarola and Pico della Mirandola, and ends 

with the “‘ rise at last of German criticism” in ‘‘ such a 

typical specimen of the perruque as Gottsched, such an 

eminent example of the ‘man who looks over his 
shoulder’ as Gellert”. It deals with Scaliger and the 
sixteenth-century Italian critics, including Tasso, with 
du Bellay, Ronsard, and the other critical creators of 
the ‘‘ Pléiade”, with Elizabethan critics, including 

Sidney and Ben Jonson, with French criticism from 

Malherbe to Boileau, with the Spaniards contemporary 

with Cervantes, with Dryden, Addison, Pope, and 

Johnson, and with Voltaire and the contempofaries of 

Voltaire. Mr. Saintsbury has obviously read not only 

what is worth but what is not worth reading in the 

criticism of the period with which he deals, and he 
summarises the results of his reading in an instructive 
way which might easily have been more attractive. 

Mr. Saintsbury is a dry writer who is very anxious to 

appear as an amusing writer, and he is for ever inter- 

rupting his summaries of other people’s opinions by 
intrusive jokes of his own. Friskiness in scholarship 
seems to us at least a risky thing, and it is difficult 
to take seriously a writer who, in replying to his 
critics, says: ‘*To those who object to style and 
manner one may once more plead those disabilities of 
la plus belle fille de France which attach also to those 
who are neither French, nor girls, nor beautiful”. 

But, after all, this history of criticism is really a 

serious undertaking, for which Mr. Saintsbury has 

many qualifications, and if it cannot be read with 
pleasure, it may be read with advantage. 

Criticism, at its best, is almost as creative an act of 
the intelligence as what we are agreed to call creative 
literature. Those notes of Charles Lamb to a book of 
selections from the Elizabethan dramatists are more 
properly works of imagination than essays in criticism. 
When Victor Hugo wrote about Shakespeare he made 
the equivalent of one of his poems or romances. And, 
in almost everything said by a great artist in any art 
about the workings of his own mind, there is a kind of 
revelation, which is more profitable to us than all the 
theories of people who have never done anything but 
make theories. Mr. Saintsbury, rightly, devotes most 
of his space to the people who have made theories. 
They have their importance, at all events historically, 
and as few of us have the patience to read them for 
ourselves, we should all be grateful to anyone who 
will read, digest, and patiently expound them to us. 
Mr. Saintsbury has done all that, and he has found a 
few things of permanent value by the way, such as the 
fine saying of Scaliger, that while metre gives the 
exact ‘‘measure” of the line, rhythm gives its ‘‘ tem- 
perament”. For the most part this chronicle of criti- 
cism is a dreary enough spectacle: inky persons 
squabbling over terms with a complete unconsciousness 
that around them, at the very moment, life is going on its 
way uninterpreted. ‘‘ Does Aristotle, when he says this, 
mean that?” is never quite out of theirthoughts. They 
look back to find out the road forward, and would 
rather fall into the ditch with some blind leader of 
the blind than take a single safe step on their own 
responsibility. Mr. Saintsbury, though himself some- 
thing of a pedant, is not always on the side of the 
pedants. He is admirably severe on Boileau, whom 
some French critics of the present day are trying to 
bolster up again on something of his old eminence ; 
pointing out the ignorance behind the assurance, ‘‘an 
amount of crass ignorance, or of impudent falsification 

- + + which is really curious, and almost creditable, at 

least to the audacity of the author’s party-spirit, or the 

serenity of his indifference”. He is at his best in 
writing of Dryden, whom he has not edited in vain ; 
and all his quotations from those incomparable prefaces 


(so much better as prose than the verse which they 
preceded ever was as verse) are wholly exhilarating 
reading. 

Is it necessary, in order to write an adequate history 
of criticism, to be oneself a good critic? That is the 
question which we ask ourselves as we look back at 
this big volume of 600 pages, in which there is so much 
information, so much careful summarising of results. 
Mr. Saintsbury has shown, by his own work in criticism, 
that he is hasty, doubtful, and prejudiced as a critic ; 
that, while he has often the good sense to admire 
admirable writers, he is quite unable to explain to us 
why those writers should be admired. Here, however, 
in a study of critics, which is bound to be rather an 
analysis than a judgment, we see Mr. Saintsbury at his 
best. His material is all ready-made, he deals with 
opinions, which it is his business to pass on, not with 
results, on which he is expected to have an opinion. 
Consequently he has produced a book, which, if it tells 
us nothing of criticism as criticism, if it does not say a 
single illuminating thing about the art of which it is an 
exposition, does give us an immense quantity of solid 
information, patiently extracted from a still more im- 
mense amount of reading. It succeeds, on its own 
level, in a task which no man of critical genius would 
ever have attempted. 


ANTI-IMPERIALISM: A NIGHTMARE. 


‘‘ Imperialism : a Study.” By J. A. Hobson. London: 
J. Nisbet. 1902. 10s. 6d. net. 


i* was demonstrated by Professor Raleigh in a 
monthly Review a year or so ago that pro-Boerism 
was an attitude of mind due to temperament in the 
sufferer, certain to reappear in analogous circum- 
stances, rather than an intellectual conviction arising 
out of the particular case in which it was exhibited. 
Our inclination to hold with the writer of that article 
has been turned into unhesitating acquiescence by 
reading this work in which a most valuable contri- 
bution to the pathology of pro-Boerism and similar 
nervous disorders has been made by Mr. Hobson. 
For so much his readers may be grateful. In justice to 
him it must be admitted too that he does not, with 
some of his less ingenious partisans, confine his stric- 
tures to the enterprises of his fellow-countrymen. At 
least in principle he condemns the similar desire for 
expansion now pervading other nations but, as a con- 
crete and convenient instance, the British Empire 
supplies the awful example. According to him since 
1870 the course of this unhappy country has been an 
ever downward gallop to the abyss at the bottom of 
which is national insolvency, the break up of the Empire 
and ‘‘some terrible débicle in which revolted slave 
races may trample down their parasitic and degenerate 
white masters”. If this were anything like a true view 
of the British Empire and a reasonable forecast of its 
future, founded on a painstaking and fair-minded 
diagnosis of actual facts, we should be grateful to Mr. 
Hobson for bringing the situation before us but, as it is, 
the boak reads like a frenzied dream, possibly conse- 
quent on a house dinner at the New Reform Club. 

In the first place the writer entirely fails to grasp the 
advantages of compression and his excess of verbosity 
drowns his argument. It may be argued that the 
worse your whisky the more water to it the better, 
but that is not true from the point of view of a writer 
who presumably wishes to impress his reader and con- 
vert him to a better mind. A bad argument especially 
requires an attractive form. The form of the book 
however is a minor matter. 

To turn to the substance which is more important, it 
is very difficult to understand why the writer is so angry 
with his own country for arriving at her present posi- 
tion for he tells us that ‘‘it is the great practical 
business of the century to explore and develop, 
by every method which science can devise, the 
hidden natural and human resources of the globe”, 
while to imagine that ‘‘the white Western nations 
will abandon a quest on which they have already 
gone so far is a view which does not deserve 
consideration”. Admittedly no people have accom- 
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plished anything like so much in that direction as our 
own. This indeed is the principal charge Mr. Hobson 
brings against us. Although we have done the work, he 
argues, invariably better than anyone else yet, he finds 
nothing (or practically nothing) but force or fraud in 
our proceedings, and these proceedings are brought 
about because ‘‘ the business interests of the nation as 
a whole are subordinated to those of certain sectional 
interests that usurp control of the national resources and 
use them for their private gain”. We are the willing 
victims of bulls and bears. Our patriotism is ‘‘ raucous 
and bleareyed”. These are a few of the charges which 
Mr. Hobson hurls at modern England. Neither Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Frederic Harrison, nor Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
nor their disciples, have any chance of being elected to 
a professorial chair of history at any of our Universities, 
and the education of our young men is therefore in the 
hands of those who will teach Imperialism, not indeed 
because they are paid to do it but because they will lose 
money if they do not. 

This incidental charge against the Universities will 
amuse anyone who has the slightest knowledge of the 
sentiment for the Rhodes scholarships in University 
circles. Then to suppose that the late Sir John Seeley 
or Lord Acton took or Mr. York Powell takes ‘‘ im- 
perialist” views of history for fear of the pecuniary 
results to the Universities if they do not could hardly 
have occurred to a mind not oppressed with a night- 
mare. These extravagant instances of Mr. Hobson’s 
rhetoric have been selected in order to make clear his 
generaltemper. There is indeed much to criticise in the 
‘imperialism ” of to-day, much useful comment might 
be made on the changes of popular temperament or the 
manner of looking at the world in general which it 
implies in our own or other nations, but we are not 
merely the prey of ‘‘ financial harpies” nor are all our 
international politics dictated by such gentry. 

‘*Imperialism ” which we take to mean a pride in 
our “‘ free, unaggressive, tolerant ” empire has become 
a more marked sentiment among our own people of 
late years, and it has been accompanied by a desire, not 
always a wise desire, to ‘‘round off” what we have 
already obtained by further acquisitions. The word 
itself is hateful enough. It is a bastard expression of 
a genuine principle. That principle is capable, as are all 
principles, of perversion and exaggeration, butit has now 
become an established part of our national life and is 
likely to remain so. The dream of the early Free- 
traders that unrestricted commerce, world-wide, would 
follow from our own experiment, and lead in time to a 
pacific universe where all men would be content to give 
up so long as they could make money, and would ask 
for nothing but a fair field to undersell one another, has 
turned out to be a ludicrously inaccurate forecast of 
the future, almost pathetic in its misconceptions of 
human nature. It is well that it has, for it was at best 
a sordid Utopia. War may interfere with trade, and 
may sometimes make the fortunes of stockjobbers (it 
more often ruins them), but we have no sort of doubt 
that a nation whose manhood is obliged, universally and 
without exception, to undergo a military training is in 
a more healthy moral as well as physical state than one 
whose highest aspirations are limited to buying and 
selling, one which looks beyond its own shores only for 

market, and does not care to rule the inferior races so 
long as it can cheat them. 

We agree with the anti-Jingoes quoted by the author 
who would check Jingoism by military service imposed 
on allalike. It is a perfectly correct criticism that our 
English Jingoes and Maffickers are as dargerous as they 
are contemptible. They are so for the same reasons 
that make journalists contemptible who stir up ill 
feeling between nations. Not obliged to fight them- 
selves they like the excitement of watching the 
fun and the profit to be got from it. If every 
man had to serve his time, every man would feel 
that he would suffer from war either in his own person 
or through his friends and relatives. For that reason 
we see in a martially trained nation not only a guaran- 
tee for peace but a great safeguard against panic in 
troublous times. We may look askance at modern Ger- 
many, its pushful ways, and its insolence, but no man can 
doubt that it is a finer thing to be a German to-day 
than to share the cosmopolitan sentiments of Goethe 


without the excuse of his wide mental outlook. As a 
matter of fact the choice only lies between expansion 
and contraction. We need not be always seizing fresh 
territory, but we must put the best part of our manhood 
into developing what we have or slip gradually, or 
rapidly, into the position of Switzerland and Belgium. 
If we could do the latter peacefully we should not be 
even as respectable as those little States which never 
have been great, and therefore have no sense of failure 
to lower their national character. 

We have quite inadequately reproduced the virulence 
of Mr. Hobson’s onslaught, which destroys in great 
measure the effect which some parts of his indictment 
might otherwise have produced. His remedy for this 
national degeneration he appears to find in inter- 
nationalism, which is one of those vague terms 
meaning anything and therefore as useful as they 
are dangerous. No doubt what the writer intends is that 
we should care for our country in the right way and 
there we shall all agree with him. Internationalism 
and cosmopolitanism are terms very easily confused, 
and cosmopolitanism generally spells corruption. To 
the jaundiced eye of the author not only is our Empire 
on the way to ruin but it deserves to be, and Germany 
and the United States no less, to say nothing of the 
rest of the world old andnew. ‘‘ Imperialism ” he tells 
us rests on Protection, but it is Free-trade and inefficient 
education which have driven or drawn the working-man 
into the towns, not imperialism. It sounds well to 
quote Aristotle’s dictum that a State should be neither 
too large nor too small, but Aristotle also said 
that no State should be too large for the people when 
assembled together to hear the voice of the herald; 
that even Mr. Hobson would hardly accept. 

We have no space to dea! with Mr. Hobson’s treat- 
ment of the administration of our Indian Empire and 
the possibilities of colonial federation. Needless to say 
he condemns both. His strictures upon the first are 
principally drawn from Mr. Townsend’s ideas, which 
though thoughtful and instructive in their original 
shape are not improved by the distorting medium 
through which they have passed ; and Mr. Hobson still 
clings desperately, in fact if not in phrase, to Mr. 
Morley’s belief that the colonies will not stick to the 
Empire when it may involve serious sacrifices. 

There are many grave dangers in our present system, 
there is much that must be reformed and set on a 
sounder footing, but it will not be done by Mr. Hobson 
or even by more temperate people in the manner he 
proposes. 


AN AVERAGE EMPEROR. 


‘*The Emperor Charles V.” By Edward Armstrong. 
2 vols. London: Macmillan. 1902. 21s. net. 


M®: ARMSTRONG originally intended his life of 

Charles V. for the series of ‘‘ Foreign States- 
men”, but it is not surprising that he found the 
necessary limitations of space in the series incom- 
patible with his unwieldy subject. The reign practically 
includes the history for half of the sixteenth century of 
Europe, and more—for if fully treated it incorporates 
North African and American history. To deal with it 
in a couple of hundred pages would have resulted in a 
dry compendium of facts or a series of “‘ allusive essays, 
crediting the general reader with a somewhat ideal 
knowledge of European history”. Moreover the want 
of unity in the subject is due not only to the multi- 
plicity of separate developments of policy : it lies partly 
in the character of Charles himself. As Mr. Armstrong 
says, ‘‘ Had Charles been as Napoleon, the task would 
have been more simple. The genius born gives to fluid 
circumstances the mould of hisownconception. However 
multifarious the events, there is a certain unity of design. 
The initiative is his, and upon this the policy of friends or 
enemies is in the main contingent. The biographer 
has less need to rush from one European capital to 
another; he has but to follow in his hero’s train 
with the certainty that the actions and characters of 
the other prominent personages in his story will fafl 
into their place in the procession as the hero passes. 
If Charles had been a greater man it would have been 
easier to write a smaller book. He was no genius 
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born, and he ruled several distinct nations in no one of 
which was he ever absolute master of his policy or 
actions. He was not great enough to give unity to 
circumstances of extraordinary complexity. Far from 
taking the lead he was from first to last put upon the 
defensive”. This explains the manner and the difficul- 
ties of this book. It is impossible to treat succinctly 
and in simple consecutive narrative a history that 
ranges over Spain and Italy, Germany and the Nether- 
lands, North Africa and America, and in which the 
policy is throughout dictated not by the central figure 
but by those surrounding and opposing him. Mr. 
Armstrong has done his best to lighten his load by 
dealing very briefly with such topics as the advance of 
the Turk in Eastern Europe, the expeditions against 
Tunis and Algiers, and the Spanish conquests in America 
—the last a subject which would require volumes to 
itself. Nevertheless the book appears to us over 
hurried in some parts, and in others too complicated to 
form a plain and pleasant guide for the general reader 
for whom it is avowedly intended. No doubt the 
abandonment of many side-issues would have concealed 
to some extent the intricacy of the Emperor’s immense 
task. ‘‘ Gigantic issues, such as the supremacy 
of the Crown, princes or people, of Catholicism 
or Lutheranism, the future of the New World, 
of Italy, of the Netherlands, appear to depend 
on the wisdom or unwisdom of one who was neither 
by nature nor education a Titan among statesmen,” 
and it was not easy to select the really determining 
events and acts. The result is perhaps a little more 
confusing than was quite necessary. Another draw- 
back to the book is Mr. Armstrong's total lack of 
enthusiasm for his man. It was inevitable, doubtless, 
but it takes the life out of the work. At the same time 
the biographer, as we think rightly, endeavours to look 
at men and events from the point of view of his sub- 
ject, not necessarily seeing things as Charles saw them, 
but at least facing in the same direction as he faced. 
The consequence may be a certain amount of re- 
lative distortion of other characters and events, but tor 
a just biographer it is the only way to look at matters ; 
and Mr. Armstrong is before all things just, as was 
Charles himself—it was perhaps his finest trait. 

We should be sorry to give the impression that this 
is a dull book ; it is not so much that as distractingly 
complex, and the fault lies partly in its subject. Mr. 
Armstrong, if occasionally betrayed into affectations, 
writes forcibly and with dignity, keeps a firm grip on 
his main lines, and here and there gives a summary 
which acts like a finger-post. His view of Charles’ 
relations with his varied dominions is well stated: 
‘In spite of thirty years of prudence and patience 
Charles never really gained a hold on Germany. 
Because he never lived there, he never really under- 
stood her problem nor her people Migrating from tte 
Netherlands to Spain, he learned to understand the 
Spanish problem, and though he was never quite 
popular in Spain, he realised her true interests, or at 
least her character... . The rule of Charles in the 
Netherlands is the brightest feature in his troubled 
reign, and that in spite of persecution and frequent 
local disturbances caused by recurrent taxation and the 
chronic pressure of modern centralisation. He at all 
events left them a nation, or nearly a nation. ... 
When the provinces first visited Philip, they appealed to 
the institutions of his father.” 

Charles never willingly entered upon war ; his prudent 
remarks to Cardinal Pole are characteristic ; and he was 
well aware of the risks of abortive campaigns—such as 
Algiers—for ‘‘ war differs from football mainly in this, 
that ‘tries’ count not for but against the side that 
makes them”. But once embarked on hostilities he was 
thorough. ‘‘ When once the drums beat to arms there 
was an end to irresolution. He had that reserve of 
energy upon which an indolent, lethargic nature can 
sometimes draw.” In a carefully discriminating con- 
clusion Mr. Armstrong remarks that the Emperor’s 
‘fessential characteristics were honesty of purpose, 
warped by self-interest to the extent that he could per- 
suade himself at times that his own way was the right 
way; industry, interrupted by fits of indolence, or 
rather, perhaps, natural indolence thrust backwards by 
a sense of duty occasionally intermittent ; self-control 
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ruffled, though rarely, by sudden squalls of passion ; 
irresolution relieved by quick resolves, which chose 
sometimes the right moment, sometimes the wrong, 
both a little at haphazard; obstinacy, which is so 
strange and yet so frequenta yoke fellow to irresolution ”’. 
In point of private morals Charles stood out in striking 
contrast to the profligacy of the age. Compared 
with Francis I., or that odd mixture of ‘“ genuine 
religious feeling and loose moral practice”, Philip of 
Hesse, who confessed that he was never for three 
weeks faithful to his wife, and whose bigamy was 
condoned by Luther and Bucer—or Joachim I. who 
could not even attend a diet without his mistress in 
male attire, or Henry of Brunswick who, to silence 
scandal, buried his paramour in effigy and hid the 
original in his hunting-lodge— Charles was virtue 
itself. The brilliant fame of Don John has cast an 
exaggerated publicity upon his father’s lapse, but 
Don John was born after the Empress’ death, and 
there were few other irregularities. ‘‘If ever he 
sported with Amaryllis, it was in the shade”, and he 
certainly loved his wife and cherished her memory 
tenderly, refusing to entertain the idea of a second 
marriage, though he had but one legal son and he was 
weakly. 

It will be seen that we have here no enthusiastic 
panegyric, but a sober scholarly delineation of a not 
uncommon character and the forces that worked upon 
it for good or evil. Mr. Armstrong is of course com- 
pletely at home in all the mass of materials which have 
accumulated since the days of Robertson’s fine old 
classic, and it need scarcely be said that he uses them 
critically. His bibliography will be useful to those 
who wish to examine various sides of Charles’ reign 
more minutely than could be attempted in the present 
general survey. 


DUMAS AGAIN. 


** Life and Writings of Alexandre Dumas.” By H. A. 
Spurr. London: Dent. 1902. 12s. 6d. net. 
|* the space of a few months two lives of Dumas the 
elder have appeared. The first was reviewed in 
these columns at the time of its appearance ; now it is 
our lot to deal with the second. The publisher kindly 
calls our attention to the fact that the second ought 
properly to have been first: Mr. Spurr’s work was 
ready in July, but the publication was deferred owing 
to ‘considerations of American copyright”. It does 
not matter : neither of these doughty antagonists need 
fear the other. Both books are long-winded, garrulous, 
each is the outcome of ‘‘many years of loving study”, 
neither tells us anything we did not know before, neither 
shows the faintest critical insight, neither, in a word, 
need have been written or should have been published. 
Of all sins in bookmaking we regard that of garrulous- 
ness as by far the worst. Ifa man has nothing to say, 
in heaven’s name let him say it quickly and get it over. 
Where a writer, like Mr. A. F. Davidson lately, missing 
every important point about Dumas and his time, fills up 
his pages with puerile comment, the reader is inevitably 
exasperated ; when a writer like Mr. Spurr, having even 
less to say than Mr. Davidson, pads his pages with fatuous 
anecdotage, exasperation is not a strong enough word 
to describe one’s feelings. To prove that we do not 
speak violently let us take the following from p. 218 of 
Mr. Spurr’s book 

**One anecdote among many will illustrate the 
fascination which this book (‘ Monte Cristo’) possesses 
for its readers. ‘The Academy’ not so long ago 
quoted an amusing passage from a speech made by 
Lord Salisbury at a literary gathering. The Prime 
Minister humorously told how once at Sandringham, 
he was surprised by his host, at half-past four one 
morning, reading his favcurite book ‘ Monte Cristo’. 
The prince wished to know the name of the book which 
had dragged the Premier from his bed at such an hour. 
Three weeks after he confessed to his guest that the 
same romance had lured him from his bed that morning 
half an hour earlier still!” 

Will it be believed that this occupies half a page of 
the section devoted to a critical examination of the 
works of Dumas? At what penny-reading did Lord 
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Salisbury deliver himself of this choice morsel of | he however persevere as far as to Chapter XII., he 


‘* literary ” history; how did even the ‘‘ Academy” 
come to report it; why should Mr. Spurr have 
treasured it, and why should he make a _ half-page 
of his book out of it and yet fail to remember that 
the ‘‘ Prime Minister” is no longer the Prime Minister 
nor ‘‘ the Prince” the Prince ? As we said some weeks 
ago, there is still room for an intelligent book on 
Dumas ; but we want no more of this kind of thing. If 
it is possible to distinguish at all between two very 
useless books, perhaps Mr. Spurr takes the palm for 
badness. Not only does he include all this unnecessary 
anecdotage, but to make room for it omits any attempt 
at a discussion of the plays and any inquiry into the 
legends as to the authorship of Dumas’ works. The 
latter he cuts on the ground that the legends are libels ; 
the former on the ground that “‘ the general reader of 
the English-speaking public does not know Dumas’ 
plays . . . therefore one cannot hope to interest him 
in them”. This is merely trifling with the reader who 
has laid out his money on Mr. Spurr’s book; a sorrier 
excuse we have never encountered for slipshod work. 
Precisely one of the points that requires clearing is this 
of the share that others had in Dumas’ novels; and the 
fact that the plays are rarely given in England is only a 
good reason for discussing them and showing their 
place in French drama. Truly the ways of some 
authors are puzzling, and the path of the reviewer is 
stony. However, in this case the reviewer refuses to 
follow the author any longer, and contents himself with 
the simple statement that Mr. Spurr’s book is one of 
the worst ever written. 


A YACHTING FARRAGO. 
**Yachting.” By Julius Gabe. London: Macqueen. 
1902. 

“Tas is a curious jumble of facts of which a few 
only are interesting to the yachtsman, and scarcely 
any to the general reader. In the opening chapter 
there is an historic retrospect of matters pertaining to 
yachting, and a reference to that now powerful cor- 
poration known as “ Lloyd’s” which began life in the 
ear 1688 in a coffee tavern in Tower Street. The fact 
is no doubt interesting but is also well known. The 
succeeding chapters with the exception of XII. and 
XIII. are histories of various clubs from their com- 
mencement, and include tabulated statements of the 
results of some races, which on the whole make very dull 
reading. Of these the chapter dealing with the Royal 
Cork Yacht Club, the oldest yacht club in the kingdom 
and probably in the world, is the most interesting. Some 
of the quotations taken by the author from club docu- 
ments or books certainly have a savour of the tar bucket 
and gunpowder period of yachting, for instance, he quotes 
a rule under which the penalty of infringement of some 
of the club rules shall be ‘‘a fine of a British half-crown 
for gunpowder for the fleet”, another rule is interest- 
ing and instructive as it expressly states, ‘‘ that the 
business of the club shall be done before dinner”. 
Possibly the most interesting item is an allusion to a 
Mr. Caulfield, evidently an amateur designer of some 
excellence, and to his yacht ‘‘ The Peri”, built in 1827 ; 
the dimensions are given and the author regards the 
vessel as a forerunner of the American keel yacht of 
the early ’80's. That may be so, but it is much more 
likely that the yacht had a closer relation to a cele- 
brated type of craft, known as a ‘‘cork hooker”. 
The great beam 12 feet 5 inches for 45 feet of 
length, and the shallow draught of 3 feet 3 inches 
forward, and the deep draught of 7 feet 3 inches 
aft, are distinctively characteristic of the hooker, a 
class of vessel that would weather anything ‘‘ head 
on”, but was fearfully dangerous running in a heavy 
sea. The next chapter has a reference to the celebrated 
race between the British and American schooners 
**Cambria” and ‘‘ Dauntless’’, when the former won 
by an hour and 45 minutes over a course of upwards 

of 3,000 miles from Queenstown to Sandy Hook. 
When he has abstracted these items from the book, 
the reader will hardly be encouraged to make further 


research, for the remainder is uniformly dull. Should | 


will find something about the America Cup ; though it 
consists mainly of extracts from the personal log of 
Mr. George Steers, the designer or builder, or both, of 
the ‘‘ America”. It is difficult to see exactly how these 
extracts are of supreme interest to yachtsmen of the 
present day as they chiefly refer to the bills of fare on 
the voyage, to drink and provisions generally. But 
then the book is dedicated to Sir Thomas Lipton. 

Altogether it is impossible to excuse the appearance of 
the book ; it has no literary, merit, and is not a book of 
reference. Its arrangement is bewildering ; at the end 
of one chapter you find yourself somewhere in the past 
decade, and on turning over the leaf you are whirled 
back a hundred years or so. Some modern photographs 
of yachts have apparently been flung into the book at 
random, and allowed to stick in anywhere, thus between 
pages dealing with the end of the eighteenth century we 
find a picture of the ‘‘ Britannia ” built in 1893. Hardly 
an attempt is made to record anything of technicat 
interest or value. The modesty of the first paragraph 
of the preface is justified, and it is fortunate that the 
author realised the proportions to which a more com- 
prehensive work might have attained. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Blackwood’s Classical Texts : “ Arrian, Anabasis I. II.” Edited 
by H. W. Auden. London: Blackwood. 1902. 2s. 6d. 

“Xenophon’s Anabasis.” Book II. Edited by G. H. Nall. 
1s. 6d.; “The Georgics of Virgil.” Book IV. Edited 
by S. E. Winbolt. 1s. 6¢. London: Blackie. 1902. 


Mr. Nall’s edition of Book II. of “ Xenophon’s Anabasis” is 
a satisfactory production. Mr. Auden, however, supplies a far 
more real want in providing a school edition of that im- 
portant yet strangely neglected “ Anabasis ”, in which Arrian 
has recounted the triumphal invasion of Alexander the Great. 
There is indeed little to choose between the style of Xenophon 
and Arrian. As Mr. Auden justly remarks, Arrian’s Greek is 
hardly more un-Attic than that of Xenophon, yet such is the 
tyranny of tradition that Arrian occupies quite a minor position 
in the classical canon beside Xenophon. As regards the sub- 
ject-matter of the two books no comparison is possible. 
Xenophon’s deals with the fortunes of ten thousand free lances 
who managed to return to their various fatherlands, to the 
doubtful advantage of the latter. The conquests of Alexander 
broke down the party walls which existed between Europe, 
Asia and Africa; and his empire, if not durable in itself, brought 
together and blended the influences of three distinct forms of 
civilisation. Our best thanks are therefore due to Mr. Auden 
for rendering Arrian available for school purposes. Mr. 
Winbolt’s Book IV. of the Georgics is the work of a competent 
scholar. Its most noteworthy feature is a useful appendix on 
the capabilities of the hexameter. 


“The First Latin Book.” By H. W. Atkinson and J. W. E. 
Pearce. Illustrated by M. E. Durham. London: Dent. 
1902: 2s. 6d. net. 

“Ora Maritima: a Latin Story for Beginners.” By Prof. E. A. 
Sonnenschein. London: Sonnenschein. 1902. 2s. 

“ Puerorum Liber Aureus.” By T. S. Foster. London: 
Black. 1902. 2s. 

The “Neue Methode” in modern language-teaching of 
treating a language as if it were a living thing is beginning to 
invade the realm of the older languages. From no less than 
three different publishers we have received text-books which 
represent more or less the new tendency. Dent’s “First Latin 
Book” is a judicious compromise between the old and the new. 
Its editors, while availing themselves of the aid of pictures of 
the Hélzel type as well as of the conversational methods which 
the series have rendered so familiar, rightly insist on the needs 
of a knowledge of grammar and Latin order from the beginning. 
The second half of the book is occupied by exercises on the 
text and an additional section of “explanatory grammar” is 
provided. “Ora Maritima” is another interesting publication 
which attempts to hold the balance even between too much and 
too little systematic grammar. The drill exercises at the end 
are specially to be commended. The “ Puerorum Liber 
Aureus” is, like the two preceding volumes, a combination of 
descriptions of Roman home life and Czsar’s invasion of 
Britain. It likewise contains: pictures and exercises on the 
text. It would seem as if the incunabula of all three 
volumes were the “ Pauli Sextani Liber” published in Germany, 
to which alone Mr. Foster acknowledges his obligations. In the 
presence of the impending campaign against classical education 
altogether it behoves its defenders not only to furbish up their 
old weapons, but also to borrow whatever may seem good from 
the arsenal of their opponents. Any one of the three volumes 
is worthy of an extended trial in the hands of a teacher who 1s 
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anxious to venture out of the old and wearisome rut of teaching 
Latin exclusively by declension and paradigm. 


“ Euripides’ Alkestis.” Adapted and arranged for amateur 
performance in girls’ schools by Elsie Fogerty. Costume 
plates by Isabel Bonus. London: Sonnenschein. 1902. 
2s. 6d. net... 

We have already had occasion to praise this series of plays 
for schools. It will suffice to say that the present volume is in 
every way up to the high level of its predecessors. We note a 
curious misprint. Page ii gives the publishers name as 
Swan Sonnenschien. 


“ Metallurgy : an Introduction to the Study of the Structure 
of Metals chiefly by the aid of the Micrescope.” By 
A. H. Hiorns. London: Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 

This is a useful résumé of results not hitherto available in 
English which have been arrived at in recent years by the 
microscopic study of metals. The processes of polishing and 
etching specimens are described, and directions are given for 
photo-micrography. The structures of metals chiefly of indus- 
trial importance are described and illustrated by more than 
ninety microphotographs. A glossary of technical terms con- 
cludes a work which should prove a seasonable and convenient 
help to workers in this field. 


“ Arithmetic Made Easy for Teachers and Pupils.” By Mabel 
A. Marsh. London: Murray. 1902. 2s. 

This is a useful little book which many a teacher sunk in the 
rut of routine and despondent at the dulness of his pupils 
might read with advantage. If the author is somewhat dog- 
matic at times she has a fine enthusiasm for her subject, which 
makes amends for so venial a peccadillo. We are, however, 
amused to find her first axiom calmly violated as early in the 
book as page 29. 

“ The Antigone of Sophocles” with a Commentary abridged 
from the large edition of Sir Richard Jebb. By E. S. 
Shuckburgh. Cambridge : at the University Press. 
1902. 45. 

This book is simply an abridgment of Professor Jebb’s well- 
known edition and considering the limitations imposed on him 
Mr. Shuckburgh appears to have performed a delicate task as 
successfully as could be expected. We are, however, strongly 
of opinion that the work would have been much more useful if 
the editor had not merely abridged but rewritten large portions 
of the notes. The father’s boots cannot be made to fit the boy 
by merely cutting off the toes or shortening the uppers. The 
amount of annotation given is much too large. In preparing 
the first 89 lines of the play what schoolboy or university “ pass 
man ” is likely to find time to read through, to say nothing of 
digesting, nearly fifteen pages of notes? Further the absence 
from the commentary of any discussion of conflicting views 
seems to us to cut off the cleverer boy from his best chance of 
training in scholarship. He may well believe that Professor 
Jebb is generally right, but it would be a gain to learn sometimes 
why, as well as also to surmise occasionally why not. In this 
connexion one is rather surprised to find no allusion made to 
Mr. Bayfield’s scholarly edition which appeared last year and 
contained several new readings which if not always conclusively 
right were nearly all worthy of notice and comment. We 
observe that Protessor Jebb still believes in the genuineness of 
és minres (782) and adheres to his singular interpre- 
tation “love makes men reckless of [other people’s] posses- 
sions”! Of the excellence of the actual matter of the com- 
mentary there is no need to speak ; but the present volume is 
likely to fail of its purpose because instead of an edition 
remodelled to suit the needs of the students for whom the book 
is designed we have only a mutilated torso of the larger work. 


“The Poems of Ovid.” Selections edited by C. W. Bain. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. London: Mac- 
millan. 1902. 6s. 

Mr. Bain’s Ovid is beautifully got up and the text is not 
over-encumbered with notes. The chief novelty of the volume 
consists in the large amount of text provided with a view to 
“free reading”. Thisisan excellent idea. Teachers are more 
and more finding out that “ Sprachgefiihl” is most easily ac- 
quired not by continuously digging and delving over ad 
nauseam a tiny patch of Latin, or Greek but by alternating 
such intense work with shifts of extensive culture in which 
large portions of an author are rapidly gone through. Still we 
are not sanguine of a big sale for the bookin England. These 
American schoolbooks are priced too high. 


“Xenophon’s Anabasis.” Book I. Edited by C. E. Brown- 
rigg. London: Blackie. 1902. 15. 6d. 

This is merely a previous edition furbished up by the addition 
of maps, illustrations and exercises. A larger type has also 
been used which is a certain improvement and the introduction 
has been enlarged, which is a less certain one. 


“Livy. Book XXVIII.” Edited by G. Middleton and A. 
Souter. London: Blackwood. 1902. Is. 6d. 

Quite a satisfactory text-book for a middle form. The intro- 
duction rather misses the point that Livy’s history was a great 
prose epic of the nation’s growth, the complement, so to say, of 
the AEneid, and that the great scale of the work precluded 


minute accuracy in detail. A map of Spain would be a useful 
accompaniment to the historical introduction and the geo- 
graphical notes passim. The notes themselves are suitable and 
the illustrations will at least do no harm. 


“The Messenian Wars: an Elementary Greek Reader.” By 
H. W. Auden. London: Blackwood. 1902. Is. 6d. 

This book is compiled from Pausanias and specially arranged 
on the plan of making the reading-book the basis of instruc- 
tion. The text furnishes a far more spirited narrative than the 
endless marches of the 10,000 in the first book of the “ Anabasis”. 
Mr. Auden has done his work admirably. We warmly com- 
mend the book to any teacher desirous of breaking new 
ground. 


“The Fables of Orhilius.” Part II. By A. D. Godley. 
London: Arnold. Igo2. Is. 

Mr. Godley as a serious writer of funny stories in Latin is 
not a success. If read at a ‘sitting these singularly thin tales 
might prove endurable, but laboriously ground out by small 
boys they are sure to exasperate all parties concerned. Mr. 
Godley in cap and bells is always exquisite, why should he 
thirst to masquerade in the slippers of Roman comedy to the 
untold misery of boys and masters ? 


“A History of Rome.” By J. A. Myers. London: Rivington. 
1902. 55. 

To hit off the right standard and style for a school history is 
by no means an easy task. The narrative must not be over- 
crowded with detail but must contain enough to bring out the 
complexity of the action ; doubtful points cannot be exhaustively 
discussed, yet indications must be given that obscurities exist. 
Above all the book must be written so as to inspire interest in 
the subject.. Mr. Myers possesses all these qualifications in a 
high degree. His style is at once simple and suggestive, and 
he has a happy knack of making present-day comparisons with 
past events as witness his contrast of the Roman efforts to hunt 
down Hannibal with our own chase after De Wet. The chief 
criticism we have to offer is that the book seems more suitable 
for the upper than for the middle forms of a school. But 
taking the work asa whole we regard it as the counterpart in 
Roman history to Mr. Oman’s Greek history and in saying this 
we wish to convey a compliment to both authors. 


THE JANUARY REVIEWS. 


The most attractive articles in the first issue of the Reviews 
in the New Year are perhaps non-political. Political interest 
turns mainly on Germany. It was of course inevitable that the 
anti-German outburst in connexion with the Venezuelan affair 
should find an echo in the leading monthlies, and equally 
inevitable we suppose that the two chief contributors to the 


.discussion should be anonymous. In the “National Review” 


Ignotus works himself into a passionate denunciation of 
Germany whose aim in life it is clear to him is to embroil 
Great Britain with the United States of America. He is the 
more convinced of German perfidy to-day because he once 
believed in the German alliance. Lord Lansdowne has not yet 
had the scales removed from his eyes as Ignotus has. He 
insinuates more apparently than he dare say when he writes, 
“It will now scarcely be denied that whatever the public oppo- 
sition to a German alliance, whatever the tricks which Germany 
plays us, there is some occult and mysterious influence which 
subordinates British policy to the direction of the Wilhelm- 
strasse”. Even more strenuous in his attack on Germany is 
the editor of the “National Review” himself, and beside 
the “National” outpourings Sir Wemyss Reid’s distrust 
in the “Nineteenth Century” of Lord Lansdowne’s Far 
Eastern policy because he is the statesman “to whom we owe 
the agreement with Germany on the question of Venezuela!” 
is but mildly severe. More reasonable is the view taken by 
“Patria quis Exul” in the “Contemporary”. He sets out 
Germany’s sins at length, and concludes that we may forgive 
“* Germany’s bawling ” but cannot forget it. ‘ Let us be philo- 
sophical, courteous and amiable. Politics have nothing to do 
with sentiment. Germany can be of real use to us, just as we 
shall doubtless be of use to her.” An able article in the same 
review foreshadows the coming struggle between Slav and 
Teuton, and provides a reason for abstinence from alliances in 
the assurance that Great Britain will then be able to hold the 
balance. The writer would have British diplomacy declare 
with German: “the question of Constantinople is of no 
immediate interest to Great Britain”. Is it with a view to the 
struggle with Germany which is deemed so certain that 
M. Witte is piling up the contents of the Russian coffers with 
surpluses which otherwise might go in relief of taxation? Mr. 
R. E. C. Long’s article in the “ Fortnightly” on “ M. Witte, 
the Atlas of the Autocracy ”, is something more than a brilliant 
“character sketch”. It is packed full of facts which can only 
make the reader wonder what is to be the end of the remark- 
able schemes of finance and administration for which M. Witte 
has been responsible. The article in the “Fortnightly” 
entitled “The Tory Creed and the Unionis Alliance” is 
chiefly remarkable for the failure of the writer tq apprec ate 
the historic meaning of Toryisin. 
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A delightful four-page satire appears in the “ Monthly” on 
the Clarke-Gosse controversy : if it stood alone it would almost 
serve to make the “ Monthly” for January a noteworthy 
number. It is entitled “Le Byron de Nos Jours, or The 
English Bar and the Cross Reviewers”. The writer asks : 


“ Must lectures and reviewing all be stayed 
Until they’re licensed by the Board of Trade ?” 


and concludes : 


“In fine, if I must choose—although I see 
That both are wrong—Great Gosse! I’d rather be 
A critic suckled in an age outworn 
Than a blind horse that starves knee deep in corn.” 


In “ Blackwood’s”” Mr. Hugh Clifford describes “ The Quest 
of the Golden Fleece”. He gives a most thrilling and grue- 
some account of a North Borneo romance, and it is only 
necessary to say that Mr. Clifford is at his best to commend it 
to hosts of readers. In the sam2 number of Maga some of the 
inaccuracies of De Wet’s book are exposed. The writer of the 
_article incidentally finds it difficult to form “a just appreciation 
of the true merits” of the action at Tweefontein, the last of 
De Wet’s successes. Mr. Harold G. Parsons’ article 
on the subject in the “Fortnightly” will assist him 
to a better understanding of the disaster and of the 
manner in which the Yeomanry acquitted themselves. Mr. 
H. A. Bryden’s article also in the “ Fortnightly” on the decline 
and fall of the South African elephant, due to the instincts of 
the chase, love of adventure, the desire of gain and the 
advance of civilisation, will induce a regret that more effec- 
tual steps were not taken to save ‘the great pachyderm ” 
from ruthless tusk-hunters. In the “Nineteenth Century” 
Mr. C. B. Wheeler writes on the dangers of labels whether 
in connexion with parties or individuals. One drawback 
to the use of labels, which imply praise or blame, he finds 
in the term Constancy or Fidelity. “It is only because we do 
not look things squarely in the face that we denounce incon- 
stancy in love or friendship. The fundamental law of life is 
the law of change ; the man who for the whole of his life loves 
the same woman in the same way, so far from manifesting his 
greatness of soul, has probably only proved himself to bea 
very unprogressive person. . . . It may be of course that the 
woman you love will so grow and progress along the same 
lines as yourself, that she will always hold the same position in 
your thoughts which she held when first you loved her ; but 
this does not prove your constancy ; it proves your inconstancy ; 
for every year the woman you love is different.” 

The education problem in various forms spreads itself over 
the Reviews. In the “Nineteenth Century”, Mr. Arthur 
Benson and Mr. Frank Fletcher from different points of 
view contest Sir Oliver Lodge’s criticism of “Our Public 
Schools”. Mr. Fletcher’s article repudiates Mr. Benson’s view 
not less than Sir Oliver Lodge’s. In the “Monthly” Mr. 
Goldwin Smith asks “Shall the State Educate?” He writes 
of course from the standpoint of the student of American 
schools. “ In the case of the United States, the public school 
system does a very special and almost indispensable work. 
The public school is the hopper into which a vast and miscel- 
laneous volume of foreign elements is cast to be ground into 
Americans. This purpose it has fulfilled with marvellous suc- 
cess, albeit there are, perhaps, still in existence more patches of 
foreign element unassimilated than is commonly supposed. 
But this necessity is peculiar to the United States ; at least, it 
is not shared to any considerable extent by Great Britain.” 
The object of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s paper, however, is rather 
to deprecate “the intrusion of alien influences, political or 
social, into the educational question and a hasty solution 
of it under those influences than to offer a positive solution ”. 
Mr. Lathbury in the “ Nineteenth Century ” comes to the con- 
clusion that the Education Act has made a change of policy 
necessary for Churchmen. The game of Church Schools is 
up; the Kenyon-Slaney clause and other provisions in the Act 
have made these schools Church institutions no longer. Their 
reason of being, control of religious education, has gone ; so 
there is no excuse for resisting fusion with the State schools. 
Mr. Lathbury advises that Churchmen should devote their 
energies to securing the repeal of the Cowper-Temple Clause 
and the right to give religious teaching on Church lines in all 
elementary schools. It is the policy this Review has steadily 
advocated. In the “ Fortnightly” Mr. Macnamara under 
the pretence of showing the Education Act at work suggests 
that the Liberals at the first opportunity should pass a single 
clause reducing the four managers referred to in the sixth 
section of the Act to one. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Avant la Gloire. Par Henri d’Alméras. Paris: Société 
Frangaise d’Imprimerie et de Librairie. 1902. 31. 50c. 


After many an effort we have got at last to regard the Paris 
agitator—politician, orator, journalist—with a certain equani- 
mity. In earlier days, those daily insults and libels, the sheer 
impudence and idiocy of the campaign, all this, and much more, 


filled us with a proper indignation. And our temper rose still 
higher when we came face to face with the agitator: Henri Roche- 
fort, Edouard Drumont, Lucien Millevoye, and a dozen others, 
To-day, however, such an encounter no longer affects our temper ; 
we are neither moved nor interested, nor yet irritated : and so, 
upon finding that “ Avant la Gloire” dealt with the already- 
mentioned agitators, we remained imperturbable. But as we 
read we found ourselves rejoicing: tor M. Henri d’Alméras 
thoroughly understands the character of his subjects and analyses 
it in the subtlest and wittiest fashion. Not that he is venomous, 
an implacable enemy of the scheming Nationalist. As a matter 
of fact M. d’Alméras might be a cynic, one of those Parisians 
whose avowed philosophy it is “to pay no attention”. He is 
not in the least disturbed at M. Rochefort’s constant desire for 
vengeance, not in the least horrified by M. Drumont’s blood- 
thirsty threats. To him they are merely men of the moment, 
merely celebrities, admired by some, hated by many ; types, 
and as types, notable. Here, in England, it is scarcely 
possible to understand how and why it has come to pass that 
M. Rochefort and M. Drumont have attained powerful positions. 
Impossible for two such transparent agitators to flourish on 
this side of the Channel. Impossible to imagine them con- 
ducting a newspaper in Fleet Street which boasts thousands 
and thousands of subscribers. Impossible to conceive them 
having any influence during elections and over members of 
Parliament and men of State. But in France, where violence 
is often mistaken for courage and a reprehensible action for a 
“ beau geste”, and where excitement must reign on the boule- 
vards—else, ennui—a man of M. Rochefort’s character is 
certain to succeed. Indeed, his appearance is enough to bring 
him success : he, with his tuft of silver hair, his aquiline nose, 
his deep voice, his gestures, his piercing eyes, is deemed 
picturesque: and to be picturesque in France is often to be 
successful. At all events, if there be any secret about 
M. Rochefort’s success it is disclosed in this entertaining 
volume. We meet the editor of the “ Intransigeant” in early 
days, and thus get many a sidelight on the organisation of 
French journalism ; and also meet M. Drumont and M. Paul 
de Cassagnac (the emotional editor of the Bonapartist organ, 
“ L’Autorité ”) before they had reached the summit of success. 
Not ennobling encounters, and not exhilarating ; but just what 
we should have expected. And recorded light-heartedly, 
wittily, with scarcely an ironical or reproachful word. So here 
is an excellent opportunity of making the acquaintance of the 
amazing editor ot the “ Intransigeant” and the sinister author 
of “ La France Juive”. Of the two the editor will be found 
the more entertaining—for the author, with his eternal 
villainous campaign against the Jews, becomes tedious after 
awhile and also iepuisive. Good, emotional M. Paul de 
Cassagnac—a lesser light—is entertaining by reason of the 
utter hopelessness of his cause: with all his stirring leading- 
articles and speeches and occasional messages to his followers, 
France can never again come under the rule of the Bona- 
partists. As an astonishing contrast, we are introduced to M. 
Georges Clémenceau, defender of Captain Dreyfus, once a 
famous wrecker of ministries, and now a curious figure in the 
Senate. And he is well worth meeting ; his eloquent articles 
on the Dreyfus Affair in the “Aurore” were perhaps the 
brightest feature of modern French journalism. Then, a 
glimpse of Jules Verne, who is never likely to droop in the 
shade of superannuation ; and whose success has never been 
on the wane. The annual volume from Jules Verne will come 
until the very end. And finally, an introduction to Paul and 
Victor Margueritte, the most interesting figures in the 
world of literature. Loti and Anatole France we know 
and get what we expect from them; but Paul and Victor 
have surprised us scores of times with their inexhaustible 
versatility, and may be expected te surprise us as many times 
again. Historians, novelists, authors of short stories (a distinct 
art), social reformers, journalists, critics; such are Paul and 
Victor Margueritte. So, from this brief synopsis of “ Avant la 
Gloire”, it will be seen that M. Henri d’Alméras has written 
an uncommon and entertaining book. The book crammed 
with “personalities” we abhor ; but “personalities” (in the 
usual sense) have been carefully excluded from M. d’Alméras’ 
little work. In fact, we have thoroughly enjoyed it; and 
would commend it to the attention of all those who would see 
the notorious men of Paris as in themselves they really 
are”, 


Jean Coste, ou ?Instituteur de Village. Par Antoine Lavergne. 
Paris : Ollendorff. 1902. 3f. 5o0c. 


We know of no more pathetic character than the simple and 
obscure village schoolmaster whose entire life is spent in simple 
and obscure surroundings. Notan admirable simplicity. The 
school-room is simple ; but look at the faded maps, the coarse 
desks, the tattered books, the master’s scarred deal table ; and 
hear the “simplicity” of the teaching. Nothing drearier, 
nothing more disheartening. Perhaps,;thrice in a century, a 
former pupil does something brilliant or remarkable. At the age 
of eighty the schoolmaster dies: a simple funeral, a line in the 
local paper, total obscurity. Such a character is Jean Coste, 
perfectly portrayed by M. Antoine Lavergne. His story, 
necessarily, is free from incident and adventure ; the one thing 
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needful in such a book is atmosphere, and that M. Lavergne 
gives us only too faithfully. Obscure, obscure, is Jean Coste : 
and satisfied with his obscurity. True, a little political matter 
—a purely local matter—throws him for a moment into 
emotion, but otherwise his life is wholly grey and uneventful. 
He realises that life can be brighter and happier—but he 
realises also that brightness and happiness are not for him. 
He must go on teaching, teaching: charging the minds of 
his colourless pupils with very thin, mediocre know- 
ledge. Poor Jean Coste does his best, but if, after his 
teaching, a pupil happened to do something brilliant or 
remarkable, to the pupil alone, and never to Jean Coste, would 
lie the credit of the achievement. One can picture Jean Coste, 
village schoolmaster, in his seedy coat, seedy boots, with his 
stoop and honest eyes, but hopelessly unintelligent expression. 
His patience and courage make him all the more pathetic ; and 
the kindness he invariably shows his sickly, colourless wife is 
another of his virtues. Indeed, Jean Coste is the best (“ best” 
in the qualified sense of honestest) of men, and from first to last 
we sympathise with him. With all his simplicity and obscurity 
he is nevertheless a difficult and subtle character to create ; and 
M. Lavergne is heartily to be congratulated upon having 
acquitted himself so well ofa risky task. Jean Coste might easily 
have been wholly dull—whereas he never fails to interest us. 
In his patience and courage, lies the strength of the book. But, 
we must not forget to congratulate M. Lavergne also upon a 
very polished style, which renders his descriptions of scenery 
(not too beautiful) most picturesque and charming. Jean Coste, 
of course, would be out of place in romantic scenery. His 
surroundings, necessarily, must be rather mournful, rather 


grey. 
Josette. Par Paul Reboux. Paris: Ollendorff. 1902. 3f. 5oc. 


No doubt M. Paul Reboux will be told that his romance is 
maudlin, morbid, and depressing ; but he may reply that the 
Dame aux Camélias stricken by consumption and dying, is no 
more pathetic a figure than Josette stricken by consumption 
and dying ; the only difference being that Dumas’ heroine is a 
grande demi-mondaine and that M. Paul Reboux’s heroine is a 
“fille”. We all sympathise with the Dame aux Camélias, 
and so, if we can overlook her shabbiness, we should sympathise 
with Josette ; indeed, of the two characters we find Josette the 
more natural. No luxury for her; none of those elaborate 
descriptions of the bijou hotel: no vapid worldlings in the per- 
fumed salon—none ot those monotonous accounts of a courti- 
sane’s life. Itis argued that “La Dame aux Camélias” is full 
of dramatic situations, but so also is “Josette”. M. Paul 
Reboux might legitimately turn it into a play ; eliminating, 
however, some of the most painful and to us, wholly unneces- 
sary, incidents in his story. We admire his humanitarianism : 
< impressed by his pity for Josette. She deserved a happier 
ate. 


Za Fé. Par Gyp. Paris: Lamm. 1902. 3f. Soc. 


The ordeal of reading Gyp’s last book was a hard one, and 
we do not feel inclined to face it again. Indeed, only three 
or four weeks have elapsed since we noticed her ‘last absurd 
denunciation of the Jews. So we have only looked into 
“La Fée,” and if it does not expound the anti-Semitic opinions 
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of Gyp, Edouard Drumont et Cie, it is equally coarse and 
unpleasant in its treatment of an essentially “ modern” young 
girl. We notice that the book is not issued by the author’s 
usual publisher: it would be satisfactory to hear that Gyp’s 
present work is not sought after by the principal firms. 


La gece (Ancienne “Revue-des Revues”). rer Janvier. 
If. 30¢. 

Since the violent enforcement of the Associations Bill has 
already been dealt with in the SATURDAY REVIEW it is 
scarcely necessary to do more than announce the appearance 
of an anonymous article on “ La Grande Crise de l’Eglise de 
France” in the current number of this popular review. 
Equally interesting is a paper on the “Folie des Trusts”, 
in which the writer, M. L. de Norvins, ruthlessly attacks 
the American millionaires. In 1900 there were no fewer 
than 185 Trusts, which employed 400,000 people, or one- 
eighth of the working population of the country. And M. de 
Norvins goes on to dwell upon the enormous power thus 
possessed by Mr. Pierpont Morgan and others, and to show what 
reprehensible use is made of their power. Mr. Morgan and 
others are the true rulers, the veritable kings. The writer 
assures us that the first has been requested to invest money in 
his undertakings for the King of the Belgians and the German 
Emperor ; and he gives an amusing if bitter account of the 
homage paid to Mr. Morgan in New York. All this, when 
considered seriously, makes depressing reading. M. Abel 
Hermant’s serial, “ Confessions d’un Homme d’Aujourd’hui ” is 
as entertaining as ever, and a poem by M. Sully Prudhomme 
—“La Science” is another feature. From Dr. F. Regnault we 
may learn “ how the man of genius works”. But it strikes us 
that the genius works pretty much like any other man. 

Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 Janvier. 3f. 

This number contains a wealth of striking articles. The first 
contains a weird and impressive account by Pierre Loti ofa 
visit to Hyderabad and Udipore. Of the many descriptions we 
have read of India none approach those of this accomplished 
dreamer. M. Houssaye’s story of Napoleon’s second abdication 
opens with a picture of the Emperor’s return to Paris after 

aterloo. It is quite clear that had he made use of the mob, 
as he might have done, he could have swept away the resistance 
of the Chambers and brought upon France greater disasters 
yet than those in which he had already involved her, but he 
had sufficient magnanimity left to refuse to be a King of the 
Jacquerie It is quite clear too that he had lost his power of 
initiative. M. Ernest Daudet begins the publication of a new 
series of letters of Princess Lieven dating from the early years 
of her marriage which promise to be of wide interest, the 
present selection deals with her life at the Russian Court 
during the Napoleonic period. M. Bellaigue on Music and the 
Divine Comedy is suggestive. He deals both with Dante as 
inspiring themes for musicians and with the references to music 
in his great poem. 


For This Week’s Books see page 58. 


NESTOR: 
THe EGYPTIAN 


is not the title of a novel, 
but the name of an Egyptian Cigar- 
ette—the famous “Nestor,” that 
possesses the most exquisite flavour, 
and gives the subtle, dreamy aroma 
A that Cleopatra would have loved. 
A This is no prosy Virginia weed, but 
the sweet poetry of tobacco. 


It is beloved of the Moderns, 
whose delight is the true “ Nestor,” 
that bears the stamp of the Egyp- 
tian Government to prove its 
genuineness. 


“ Nestor,” the famous Egyptian 
Cigarette, is obtainable of all 
tobacconists throughout the 
World, and at 10 New Bond 


Street, London, W. 


‘*T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The “‘ Major” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 45. 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and YEST ,, 386s. 
NORFOLK SUIT gh. » 608, 
LOUNGE SUIT » 008. 
BLUE SERGE SUIT - » 0s. 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
$22 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Opposite Bonp STREET). 


INVENTORS OF THE 


Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The ‘“‘Sans-Puis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely free irom gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use ' 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
patterns preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
erders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
<“BREECHES cCuT.” 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THH ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted the profession to be the 


CHLORODYNE vatsabie remedy 


Croup, e. 
cuts short all attacks of 


is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
Cavution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus 

Browne was undoubtedly the i of CHLoRopyn«, that the story of the 
defendant —— was eg mye | untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been 

to.”— Times, uly, 1864. 
"Sold bottles "as. od., 48. 6d., and rzs. each. None is genuine 
without the words J. Cottis Browne's CHLORopyNe” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

MANuFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


HE BEST TERMS for Com and General Advertising. Advice, 
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APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8. 


AY’S. 
MATIN EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. aRTHOR COLLINS. 
Twice Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30. “MOTHER GOOSE 

DAN LENO, Herbert Campbell, Fred Emney, Madge Lessing, Maude Beatty, 

Marie George, Grigolatis, &c. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


RY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN pIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
JANUARY 17, at 3. 
GARNIER. 
Solo Violin—Herr Fritz Kries_er. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s., of usual Agents, and Rozserr Newman, 
Manager, 320 Regent Street. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, 
mductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. NEwMAN, Manager, 320 Regent Street. 


In Buyinga... 


“SWAN” 


Fountain 
Pen 


You are satisfied. . 
Your purchase is a 
good one. It will 
last for years, 
do good work, 
rapid work, 
and do it 


Other Prices ; 
10/6, 16/6, 
Ay 25/- to £20. 


Post Free. 
None so Good 
“SWAN” 


Of all Stationers. 


CATALOGUE FREE. | 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 


95a, Regent St., W. : 3, Manchester ; 
and 37, Ave. de Opera, Paris. 


Germs cause pimples. 
VINOLIA SOAP pre- 
vents them. It is made 


for the Complexion. 


ESTABLISHED 185i. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


2 CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
fe} DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 3% 

3 on Deposits, repayable on demand. 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone No. 
Telegraphic A BirxsBEck, Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LLEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers {ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London 


For ly to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue. BG to 
16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


P & Oo. COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P. & O. FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS CHINA yAPAN, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 7 


P. &! Oo CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
« TOURS. For 


the London Offices, 
Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


D'J.M. BARRIE says:- "WHAT I 
CALL THE ARCADIA in 


‘MY LADY SAV 


AND NO OTHER? 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W. 
Or any Tobacconist. 


2/3 
per Tin. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial ‘lonacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Specially suited for the New Syllabuses of the Cambridge 
and Oxford Local Examinations, 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 


By W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A., of 
Cheltenham College. 


Book I, Containing the Substance of Euclid Book I. (1-32). 1s. 

Books I. and If. Containing the Substance of Euclid Book I. 1s. 6d. 

Books I.-III. Containing the Substance of Euclid Book I. Book III. (1-35). 
Book IV. (1-5). Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Books I.-IV. Containing the Substance of Euclid, Books I., II., III., and IV. 
(1-16), with Chapters on Easy Experimental Geometry and Graphs. 3s. 

Books V.-VII. Containing the Substance of Euclid, Books VI. and XI, with 
a Chapter on the Surfaces and Volumes of Solid Figures. {ln the ‘press. 

This Work is written on the lines recommended by a committee of the Mathe- 
matical Association, which was formed at the suggestion of the British Association 
for the purpose of making reforms in the teaching of elementary mathematics. 


Crown 8vo. with or without Answers, 3s. 


EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. 


By C. 0. TUCKEY, B.A., Assistant-Master at Charterhouse, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

These examples are intended to provide a complete course of Elementary 
Algebra for classes in which the book-work is supplied by the teacher. In the 
choice of the subjects included in their arrangement the recommendations of the 
Committee on the Teaching of Mathematics, appointed by the Mathematical 
Association, have been followed throughout. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A NOTEBOOK ON PLANE 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


With a Chapter on Scales, also Introductions to Graphic Statics and Solid 
Geometry. 
By ROBERT HARRIS, Art Master at St. Paul’s School. 
Second Edition, Revised. 


Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


BELL’S FRENCH COURSE. Part I. 


By PERCY ATHERTON, M.A., Assistant-Master at Haileybury 
College. 

The broad principle on which the present course is based is that of moderate 
reform. The First Part is the result of a series of attempts to select what is best in 
both the newer and the older methods for use in an English Public School. The 
three immediate objects aimed at in the First Part are (1) to train the ear to hear 
and the mouth to utter the hitherto unknown sounds; (2) to train the class to 
repeat a short story, and then to make and answer short questions upon it ; (3) to 
provide a thorough and systematic drill in the simple tenses, and one compound 
tense of the regular verb, and a few of the commonest irregular verbs. 

AS y of G and a lete vocabulary are added at the end of the 


Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo. 2s. 
AN INTRODUCTION 
TO CHEMISTRY. 


By D. S. MACNAIR, Ph.D. (Wiirzburg), B.Se. (London), 


Late Lecturer in Chemistry at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College and the East London Technical College. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 


KINGSLEY’S HEROES. 
Edited, with Notes and Appendixes, by A. E. ROBERTS, M.A. 


Classical Scholar of St. Catherine's College, Cambridge. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 


FOR BEGINNERS. 


By ALFRED LODGE, M.A. 
Late Fereday Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, Professor of Pure Mathematics 
at the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper's Hill. With an Introduction by 
Sir Oriver Lopce, D.Sc., F.R.S., LL.D., Principal of the University of 
Birmingham. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 


MILITARY and NAVAL EPISODES. 


Selected for Translation into German, and Edited with English-German 
Vocabulary and Notes, 
By ALOYS WEISS, Ph.D. 
Professor of German at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich ; President of the 
London Branch of the General German Language Association, &c. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Benvenuto Cellini: Memoirs Written by Himself (Translated by 
Thomas Roscoe). Unit Library. 1s. 4d. 

La Grande Mademoiselle 1627-1652 (Arnede Barine. Authorised 
English Version by'Helen E. Meyer). New York and London ; 
Putnams. 12s. 

FICTION. 

Fugitive Anne (Mrs. Campbell Praed) ; An Outsider’s Year (Florence 
Warden). John Long. 6s. each. 

The Voice of the World (Arthur H. Holmes). Burleigh. 6s. 

A Frontier err? a Tale of the Punjab (H. Caldwell Lipsett). 
Everett. 35. 6d. 

Drink : Adapted from L’Assommoir of Emile Zola (** Charles Warner 
Edition”). Greening. 6d. 

Bayard’s Courier: a Story of Love and Adventure in the Cavalry 
Campaigns (B. K. Benson). New York: The Macmillan 
Company; London: Macmillan. 6s. 

In Clarissa’s Day (Sarah Tytler). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


IlIsTORY. 
Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne (Vol. VI. Edited under 
the superintendence of the Committee of the Oxford Historical 
Society). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 


REPRINTS. 

The Novels of William Harrison Ainsworth (‘‘ Windsor Edition ”). 
Vols. XVI. and XVII.: Crichton. London: Gibbings. 55. net. 

Bacon’s Essays; Winterslow (William Hazlitt) ‘*The World’s 
Classics.” Grant Richards. Is. net each. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Guildford: A. C. Curtis, §s5. net. 

‘*The Little Library” :—The Inheritance (Susan Ferrier. 2 vols.). 
Methuen. 3s. net. 

English Humourists: The Four Georges (W. M. Thackeray. _ Illus- 
trated by C. E. Brock). Dent. 3s. net. 

‘The Chiswick Shakespeare” (Illustrated by Byam Shaw. Now 
complete in 39 volumes). Bell. £3 8s. net. (Leather edition.) 

The Mayor of Casterbridge (Thomas Hardy). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Waverley, The. Vols. XXXIX. andeXL.: Woodstock 
(Sir Walter Scott). Edinburgh : Jack. 


ScHOOL Books. 
Kingsley’s Heroes (A. E. Roberts), 2s.; The Children of the New 
Forest (Captain Marryat), Is. BELL. 
Talks to Children on Bunyan’s Holy War (Charles Brown). Allenson. 


2s. 6d. 

Julius Czesar (Edited by F. Armytage-Morley). Dent. 1s. 4d. 

School Hygiene (Arthur Newsholme and Walter C. C. Pakes). 
Sonnenschein. 35. 

Shakespeare’s As You Like It (With Introduction, &c., by Alfred L. 
Cann). Ralph, Holland & Co. 2s. 

Elementary Geography Reader :—V“: Africa, 1s. 4@.; Descriptive Geo- 
graphy: Africa (F. D. and A. J. Herbertson), 2s.; The Fortunes 
of Nigel, ts. 4a@.; Ditto, ts. 6¢.; Mon Livre de Lectures (F. B. 
Kirkman), 1s. 6¢.; James I. to James II. (H. L. Powell), 2s. 
BLACK. 

Siegmann’s Primary French Course (First Term), Is. 6¢.; (First 
Year), 2s. 6d. Macmillan. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Dawn of Day (Friedrich Nietzsche. Translated by Johanna 
Volz). Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

Modern Microscopy (M. I. Cross and Martin J. Cole. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged), 4s. net ; The Prize Essay on the 
Erection of a Sanatorium for the Treatment of Tuberculosis in 
Eogland (Arthur Latham and A. W. West), 5s. net. Bailliere, 
Tindall and Cox. 

A History of the Problems of Philosophy (Paul Janet and Gabriel 
Séailles). Vol. I.: Psychology ; Vol. II.: Ethics, Metaphysics, 
Theodicy. Macmilian. 10s. net each. 


THEOLOGY. 
Dark Days in England, and the Dawn of Reformation Light. (Third 
Volume. Charles Bullock). ‘* Home Words” Publishing Office. 
Is. 6d. 
The Truth of Papal Claims (Raphael Merry Del Val). Sands. 35. 6d. 
The Heresy of Teetotalism in the Light of Scripture, Science, and 
Legislation (E. Thorne). Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 


TRAVEL, 
Letters from a Bush Campaign (D. Martineau Haylings). Foxwell. 
2is. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Anglo-Chinese Sketches (William A. Rivers). Menheucott, 
50 Edgware Road. Is. net. 

Books Reviewed in Leading American Periodicals, Quarterly Biblio- 
graphy of (January-June 1902). Bloomington, Indiana: Index 
Publishing Company. 

Egregious English, The (Angus McNeill). Grant Richards. 55. 

Insurance and Crime (Alexander Colin Campbell). New York and 
London: Putnams. 10s. 6d. net. 

Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government (Published by Order 
of the Governor-General of India in Council). Calcutta: Office 
of the Superintendent. 10 annas (Is.) 

Library Association of Australasia: Transactions and Proceedings at 
the Third General Meeting held at Melbourne, April, 1902. 
Melbourne : McCarron, Bird and Co. 

London Manual, The, 1903. Edward Lloyd. Is, 6d. 

Phantom Millions, The (P. P. O’Connor). Bristol: Arrowsmith, 15. 

~~ and To-morrow in Ireland: Essays on Irish Subjects 

tephen Gwynn). Dublin: Hodges, Figgis. 55. net. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S New Books. 


PUBLISHED MONDAY, JANUARY 5. 
New Wolume in the Nietzsche Library. 


THE DAWN OF DAY. 


By FRIEDRICH 


NIETZSCHE. 


Translated by JOHANNA VOLZ. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net. Other vols. in the Library : 


1. A GENEALOGY OF MORALS AND POEMS. 


2. THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. 


38. THE CASE OF WAGNER. 
LUNCHEONS: A Cook’s Picture Book. 


By MARY RONALD. With over 200 Illustrations. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


A REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL. 


THE LONG VIGIL: A Novel. 


By F. JENNER TAYLER, 


Author of ‘‘ Wanted, a Hero.” 


Crown 8vo. Red Cloth Library. 6s. 


2s. 6d. COPYRIGHT NOVELS. NEW VOLUME. 


THROUGH FIRE TO FORTUNE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MONDAY, JANUARY 12. 


The CONFLICT of DUTIES and OTHER ESSAYS. 


By ALICE GARDNER. 
Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge, Author of ‘* Julian the Philosopher,” ‘‘ Studies in John the Scott,” &c., &c. 
Cloth gilt, large crown $vo. 7s. 6d. 
Contents. — The Conflict of Duties—Religion and Good Taste—Theological Reading for Non-Theological Readers—Hatred and Charity 
—The Religious Needs of the Intellectual Life—The Moral Standard of the Intellectual Life—Religious Teaching in Schools—Man’s Responsi 


bility for his Beliefs —Sectarianism—and Six other Essays. 


AMONG THE PEOPLE of BRITISH COLUMBIA: 


Red, White, Yellow and Brown. 


By FRANCES E. HERRING. 
Fully Illustrated from Original Photographs. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 

Mrs. Herring will be remembered by her previous volume, ‘‘ Canadian Camp Life.” In the present book she treats of a little-known part 
of the world—the far Canadian North-West Coast—and of the strangely mixed people who dwell there. From the point of view of an eye- 
witness she describes the Great Passion Play, to witness and take part in which thousands of Indians of different tribes were gathered by Bishop 
Dontonwill and the Oblate Fathers. Both humour and pathos will be found in the book, and the author’s graceful and ready pen is seconded 


by some excellent photographs. 


RECENTLY 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE MOTOR. 


MOTOR CARS AND THE APPLI- 
CATION OF MECHANICAL POWER TO ROAD 
VEHICLES. By RHYS JENKINS, Mem. Inst. Mech. Eng. 
With over 100 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. cloth, 21s. net. 

“Informing and not too technical. Automobilists, actual and prospective, will 
gloat over it.”—Oxtlook. 


“A HUMAN DOCUMENT.” 


MEMOIRS OF PAUL KRUGER. 


Four times President of the South African Republic. TOLD 
BY HIMSELF. In two volumes. With portraits. Demy 8vo. 
32s. Also a fine edition, limited to 50 copies, on Japan paper, 
numbered and signed. 

THE HISTORY OF NEWGATE. 


THE OLD BAILEY AND NEWGATE. 
By CHARLES GORDON. With about 100 Illustrations and 
a Frontispiece in tint. Demy 8vo. 2Is. net. 


“CHARMING PICTURES OF ITALY.” 


LOMBARD STUDIES. By the 
Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and many other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 

FASCINATING REMINISCENCES. 


MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED’S Autobiography. With many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


“STORY OF THE NATIONS.”—NEW VOLUME. 


THE PAPAL MONARCHY: From 


Gregory the Great to Boniface VIII (590-1303). By WILLIAM 
BARRY, D.D. Profusely Illustrated, and with a Map. Cloth, §s. 


PUBLISHED. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR in this week’s ONLOOKER says :— 

‘* Among the books I have recently read, the one which has most impressed me 
is an old book by a well-known writer—I mean Mark Rutherford’s ‘ Autobio- 
graphy ’ and Mark Rutherford’s ‘Redemption.’ I have not read for years a book 
which produced in me a more profound impression. The story, so common in this 
country of profound religious mental conflicts, is told with such beautiful reserve and 
simplicity of language that it grasps your attention and sympathy from the first 
page. Though its value is mainly as a record of personal experience, it has an in- 
direct and very potent importance as a picture of true religion—the religion of 
humanity. I read, at the same time, a record of another mind—a very fine mind, 
and a very religious one ; but it struck me as almost egotistic and even squalid with 
its absorption in personal feelings in comparison with the devotion of Mark Ruther- 
ford, which sought salvation in the redemption of others ; and those the poorest 
and most hopeless outcasts of the slums of a great city.” 


Uniform Edition of MARK RUTHERFORD’S works. Edited by 
REUBEN SHAPCOTT. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK 
RUTHERFORD. 


MARK RUTHERFORD'S DELIVERANCE. 
MIRIAM'S SCHOOLING, and other Papers. 
The REVOLUTION in TANNER'S LANE. 
CATHARINE FURZE. 
CLARA HOPGOOD. 
PAGES FROM A JOURNAL. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2nd edition, 6s. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, 
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MUDIE'’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum.: 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for week!y exchan 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from oO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFrFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton ms Manchester. 


Mr. HENRY J. DRANE’ S LIST. 


| NEW BOOKS. 
COUNTRY RAMBLES; being. a Field Naturalist’s 


and Country | Lover's Note-Book for a Year. w. PERCIVAL WESTELL 
(Author of ‘‘ A Year with Nature”). Profusely d with p from 
origina) photographs taken by J. T. Newman. Price ros. 6d. 


FORTY FANCIES AND SEVEN SONGS. 


By Ame.ia M. Barker. Dedicated permission toH.R.H. The Princess of 


‘ales. Price 1s. 
NEW NOVELS.: 
UNDER ONE FLAG. By WitLoucuBy BEDDOES. 


Price 6s. 
RUDIMENTS. By Fiorence Price 6s. 
NICHOLAS MOSLEY, LOYALIST. By Rev. 


E. F. Lerrs and Mary F. S. Loree. Price 6s. 


JUDITH: A Romance of Olden Times. By 
“*Monowar” (A.S.C.) Price 6s. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
THE WHITE PRINCE. By Kate Sranway. 


Illustrated with 20 full-page pictures. Price 3s. 6d. 


WILHELWM’S FORTUNE, and other Fairy Tales. 


By E. Simonet Tuompson. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d 


THE KING OF THE CATS. By A. C. STANNUS. 


Miustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE A.B.C. SERIES. 
THE A.B.cC. OF SOLO WHIST. By Epwin 


Ouiver. Price 1s. 


THE A.B.cC. OF MOTORS AND MOTOR- 


CYCLING. ByC. E. Brown. Price 1s. 


THE ART OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. By 
S. G. Price rs. 
“ Will be read with interest by women.” —Daily Graphic. 
“*Such works are no doubt needed.” —7he Scotsman. 
“ Has agitated the entire office.” —St. James's Gazette. 
“ The counsels of this book are......full of good sense.” —Sfectator. 
Ali the above Books may be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be sent direct 
"from the Publisher on receipt of published price. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E. 
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Daily Chronicle 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 
Has a far larger Circulation 


than any other Liberal Paper 


in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


A Popular Feature is— 


THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 
NOTES. 


FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 
EVENTS. 


Tue Dairy CHronicie, while devoting considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 
intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics 
of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 
has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 
the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


OFFICES : 


DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The only paper which contains a précis 


of the world’s press. 


Special Articles: 


THE BLACK PROBLEM. 
THE EVOLUTION OF “IT IS NEVER TOO 
LATE TO MEND.” By Joun CoLeman. 


Prise 2a. weekly. 


Office : 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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“Practical Handbooks 


PUBLISHED BY 


i. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London. 
Aquaria, Book of. <A Practical Guide to the Construction, 


Ar t and g of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How t» Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 
Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and Recinatp A. R. BENNETT, B.A. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post ss. rod. 

Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, containing ample information on the Selection and 
Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to 
which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an 
extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth coliecting. By Henry T. 
—> L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 
7s. 1cd. 

Bookbinding for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the various 
Tools and App'iances Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective 
Use. By W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. od. 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the 
various Ca: tuses grown in this country; with Full and Practical Instructions 
for their Successful Cultivation. By W. Watson, Assistant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5s , by post 5s. 4d. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time 
with their value. By the late Cotonrt W. STEWART THORBURN. Third 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grurper, F.S.A. Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post ros. rod. 


Dogs, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for 
the proper kducation of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By “ PATHFINDER.” With Chapters by HuGu Dauziev. _Iilus- 
trated. Incloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 

Dragonflies, British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, 
exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. 
In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 32s. 

Engravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of 
ail the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. SLater. Third 
Edition. Revise with an appendix and illustrations, and with latest Prices at 
Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 5d. 

Ferns, The Book of Ghoice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GrorGe ScHNEIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price £3 3s., by post £3 5s. 

Gardening, the Book of. A Handbook of Horticulture. By 

well-known Specialists, M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, 
H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, 
Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan 
Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Gardening,” ‘‘ Insects 
Injurious to Fruit,” ‘“‘ Popular Bulb Cvlture.” &c.). Very fully Illustrated. 
1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. gd. 

Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full 
Descriptions of the Various Kimds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing 
Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for their Construction ; and also 
Descriptions of the Different types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus 
generally, with Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B. C. RAVENSCROFT. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. The Best 
Greenhouses and Frames, and How to Build and Heat them, Illustrated 
Descripiions of the most suitable Plants, with General ana Special Cultural 
Directions, and all necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. 
By W. J. May. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently 
illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 

Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of a 
Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. StaTer, 
Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 
173 different Games of Patience. By M. Wuirmore Jones. Illustrated. 
Series I. 39 games; Series II. 34 games; Series III. 33 games; Series IV. 
z, games ; Series V. 30 games. Each, in paper, 1s., 7 post 1s. 2d The five 

und together, in cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. In full leather, solid gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d., by post 11s. 6d. 

Photographie Printing Processes, Popular. A Practical 
Guide to Priming with Gelatino-Chloride, Artigue, Platinotype, Carbon, 
Bromide, Collodio-Chloride, Bichromated Gum, and other Sensitised Papers. 
By H. Macrean, F.R.P.S. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by 
post 2s. 10d, 

Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially 
designed for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. WEstoby. 
Beaut'fully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price rss. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I. 
A-1; Vol. II. 1-Z.) 

Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. The whole 
valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. SLaTer, Author 
of ‘Library Manual,” ‘“‘ Engravings and their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 

f== price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

Taxidermy, Practical. A Manual of Instruction to the 
Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History Speci- 
mens of all kinds. With Examples and Working Wiagrams. By MonTacu 
Browne, F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, 
with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastincs Irwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beautiful.y Mlustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
12s, 6d., by post 12s. rod. 

Whist, Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The game taught by 

- Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as “‘ Scientific Whist ” and 
“*Solo Whist,” and by the same author, C. J. Metrose. With Illustrative 
Hands printed in Colours. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. ; in 
leather, gilt top, 5s. 6d., by post €s. 

Whist, Solo: its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it 


Successfully. With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C. J. 
Me rose. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. ; in half leather, gilt 
top, ss. 6d., by post 6s. 


Workshop Makeshifts. Being a Collection of Practical Hints 
and Suggestions for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. By 
H. J. S. Cassatt. Fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. 


The Saturday Review. 


ASPIRATIONS. 


A Story of To-day. 


By CONSTANCE WEST. 3s. 6d. 


The WORLD.—‘‘ Miss West has written a ‘ psycho- 
logical’ story. The interest of the book lies almost 
entirely in the development of the heroine’s character. 
Evelyn is a very clever study indeed......and the writing 
is good.” 


The S7. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘ A remarkable 
and striking novel......Real insight and understanding of 
human nature. A strangely interesting work, which 
compels attention and admiration. Her style in prose 
and in arrangement is clear and effective, and we fancy 
that Miss West was right to dedicate her work to ‘that 
spirit which has said to me ‘‘ Write, for these words are 
true and faithful.” ’ That is just how they strike us.” 


The MORNING LEADER.—“ Miss West has a 
strong, thoughtful style, writes in clear-cut and well-built 
sentences, and has ideas of her own, qualities which are a 
high recommendation for any book.” 


The SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—“ A tale 
that will find many appreciative readers.” 


The LIVERPOOL MERCUR Y.—“‘ The author has 
s++---ideas, thoughts, and aspirations, and they are the 
thoughts and ideas of our modern world.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 


THE IMPERIAL 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


AND 


ORIENTAL ANG COLONIAL RECORD. 
JANUARY, 1903. 5s. net. 
CONTENTS : 

By the Hon. Mr. C. L. TUPPER, C.S.I.: ““OUR COUNTRY.” 


ASIA. 
MAJOR CECTL B. PHIPSON: “INDIAN POVERTY AND INDIAN 
FA 


A. ore : “THE CURRENCY POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT 


NDIA. 
ROBERT H. ELLIOT: “‘ THE ECONOMICAL EFFECTS OF RE- 
CENT INDIAN CURRENCY LEGISLATION.” 
CORNELIA SORABJI: “SAFEGUARDS FOR PURDAHNISHINS.” 
**AN INDIAN CORRESPONDENT”: “THE MONSOON OF 1902 
ITS ECONOMIC LESSONS.” 
AF 


RICA. 
ION PERDICARIS: ‘“‘ THE CONFLICT IN MOROCCO.” 


ORIENTALIA. 
PROFESSOR DR. E. MONTET: ‘“‘ THE CONGRESS OF ORIENTAL- 
ISTS AT HAMBURG.” 
PROFESSOR DR. E. MONTET: “QUARTERLY REPORT ON 
SEMITIC STUDIES AND ORIENTALISM.” 
PROFESSOR L. MILLS, D.D.: “THE COMPARATIVE CLAIMS OF 
THE AVESTA AND OF THE VEDA.” 
GENERAL. 
SURGEON-GENERAL W. B. BEATSON, M.D.: ‘‘PLASSY AND 
SERINGAPATAM: A COMPARISON.” 
E. H. PARKER: “CHINESE KNOWLEDGE OF EARLY PERSIA.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS: 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN RELATION TO ECONOMIC AND 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT _IN_ INDIA,—_ECONOMIC 
CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE OF INDIA.—INDIAN UNIVER- 
SITIES COMMISSION —THE UGANDA RAILWAY.—A COM- 
MERCIAL BUREtAU FOR INDIA, etc. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
Sports and Politics w der an Eastern Sky.—Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 
belonging to the Kouyunjik Collections of the British Museum.—From the 
Cape to Cairo.—Life and Letters of Max Miiller.—The Discovery and 
Decipherment of the Trilingual Cuneiform Inscriptions.-- The Seven Tablets 
of Creation.—Across C. veted Lands, &c. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS IN ASIA, AFRICA 
AND THE GOLONIES. 


.PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 
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The Saturday Review. 


10 January, 1903 


Che Imperial. 


A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


A GOOD DICTIONARY IS A REFERENCE 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 


It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 


If you do not know it already, send to the Office 
of the SaturpAy Review for Specimen Pages and 
further particulars; if you do know it, order a copy 
on the Form below. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 
plete. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
(rowndet Benevolent SUGIETY, 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Parron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Rectan, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 


President, 
Tue Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Eso., 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, Londoa,S.W 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 


For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 


Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the “‘ Emergency Book ” :-— 
“Every house certainly ought to possess one of these ‘First Aids,’ which are 
constructed to hang on the wall in some promi and ac ible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘Emergency Book’ much suffering and anxiety, and 
even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless lamentation, while 


the wheels of the far-off doctor's chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming.” 


There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘* Emergency Book.” 


_ The price of the *“‘Emergency Book” is Three Shillings, boxed 


and delivered free. 


Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
Supplementary List, DECEMBER (No. 331), just ready. 
MANY NEW PURCHASES. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
At 3d. to od. in the Shilling Discount. Just issued 


and sent post free on application a Catalogue of Books, from the published 
prices of which the above discount is allowed by 


GILBERT & FIELD, 67 MoorcaTte Street, Lonpvon, E.C. 


HODGSON & CoO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and offered for 
Sale. Pushing 00d Removal ome for. Valuations 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal, Otiver McEwan. 

greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Liloyd's News. 

Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 

C. D. L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 

Yarlet Hail, near Stafford, to Beechmont, near Sevenoaks, Prospectus on 
application. 


THE EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 
“ Avaunt Perplexity!” 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL 


FoR 19OS3 price 3/6 NET. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 
ON JAN. 20, 1903, INSTEAD OF DEC., 1902. 


This alteration of date will enable the Annual’s 
“ DOUBLE-DISTILLED EXTRACT” of News 
and Events of the Year, at Home and Abroad, to cover 
the period from January 1, right up to December 31, 
1902, and will make it deserve still more its description 
as “AN AID TO UNDERSTANDING HOW 
THE WORLD GOES ON, AND HOW HIS- 
TORY IS MADE.” 


LONDON : 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., 52 LONG ACRE, W.C. 


*Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C., and of all 
Booksellers. 
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The Saturday Review. 


FIELD LANE 
Ragged Schools & Refuges, 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 
(Established over 60 Years.) 


Will YOU HELP the Committee to Relieve the 
STARVING POOR this SEVERE WINTER? 


Creche for Babies. 
5,916 Attendances during last year. 


industrial Home for Waifs. 
130 Maintained and Educated. 


Refuges for Homeless Poor. 
746 Maintained last year. 


Deserving Poor of the Neighbourhood Relieved. 
3,000 attend the Institution every week. 


The Committee have been enabled to relieve Numbers of Cases of 
Semi-Starvation and Dire Want which have been brought 
under notice by the Bible Schools, Mothers’ Meetings, Maternal 
Society, &c. &c.; 


But Funds are Exhausted. 


Bankers: Messrs. BarcLtay & Co., Ltd., 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. 

Secretary: Mr. PEREGRINE P att, at the Institution, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


ROBINSON COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JOHANNESBU RG, _TRANSVAAL. 
From the Directors’ Monthly Report for November, 1902. 
GOLD RECOVERED. 


Bullion. Fine Gold. 

illed. illed. 
Ozs. Dwts. Ozs. Dwts. 

Mill .. ++ 7,066°69 10°215 6,241°262 g’022 
Tailin 5°443 3,179°320 4°595 
Own Concentrates .. pa 919°30 1°329 897°771 1°298 

Slimes oe oe oo 

Total from own Ore 11,751°41 10, 318°353 
Purchased Concentrates .. 2,459°22 16°987 2,405°605 14915 
14,210°63 12,723°958 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


110 Stamps Crushed 13,836 tons. 


Cost per ton 
EXPENDITURE. Milled. 
a 4 
Mining Account (including Maintenance) ee 4 3 © 10 7°254 
Milling Account (including Maintenance) ee oe 2,456 13 8 °o 3 6614 
Vanning Account (including Maintenance) 233 0 © 4'04I 
Cyaniding and Chlorination Accounts (including 
Maintenance) ee ee 1,883 14 4 2 8°675 
neral Maintenance Account oe ee ee ee 63 11 3 © 
General Charges oe ee ee 1,334 10 7 
Gold Realisation Account ee 14718 3 © © 2°566 
13,255 12 5 1" 
Accoun' oo ee oe oo 2471 24 3 
achinery Plant and Buildings“ 1% 1 8 
ee ee ++ 29,457 2 0 2 2 6'964 
445,201 18 5 £3 5 4°075 
Value per ton 
REVENUE. Milled. 
rom Mill ee oo ee oe ee 26,511 7 118 3°864 
Taili so os 13,504 18 o19 6°275 
» Own trates... 3813 9 8 o § 6'r49 
43,829 3 3 3 4'270 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, estimate of Interest on Cash on hand and 
Profits on Purchased Concentrates. os 7 2 © 


445,201 18 5 £3 5 4°075 


The value of the Gold produced is calculated at £4, 777 Be oz. Fine Gold, and 
above + ei for the the payment of the 1o per 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
From the Manager’s Report for November, 1902. 


Total yield in fine gold from all sources... 7,223°882 ozs. 
” ” Pa perton milled .. 18°623 dwts. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


On a basis of 7,758 Tons Milled. 

t. Cost per Ton. 

s. d. 4s. d 
To Mining ee oe $1279 2 7 O13 7°314 
Milling .. EQ TO 0 3 3°382 
Cyaniding Sento se ee 1,278 4 9 3 3°543 
Slimes oo se 4841210 2°993 
Sundry Head Office Expenses oe 383. «5 


9,182 8 1 t 3 8065 
Development Redemption .. . 77516 0 2 


9958 4 1 5 87065 


430,159 14 2 £317 g'or4 


Value. Value per Ton. 


By GOLD ACCOUNT: Gu 
Mill Gold .. oe 17,498 17 8 2 5 1°342 
Cyanide Gold .. oe 12,660 16 6 112 7°672 

30,159 14 2 317 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £1,152 18s. 2d. 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Seventh 


Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders for the year ending 
ist December, 1902, will be held in the toard Room of Exploration Building, 
Johannesburs, on Wednesday, 18th March, 1903, at 3 p.M., for the following 
usiness — 

1. To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Accounts for the year ending 31st December, 1902, and the Reports 
of the Directors and Auditors. 

2. To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. E. Birkenruth and H. A. Rogers, 
who retire by rotation in accordance with the provisions of the Company's 
Articles of Association, but who are eligible and offer themselves for re- 
election. 

3. To elect two Auditors in the place of Messrs. C. L. Andersson and J. N- 
Webb, who retire, but who are eligible for re-election, and to fix their 
remuneration for the past audit. 

4. To transact General Business. 


The Transfer Books will be closed from the 18th March, 1903, to 24th March 
1903, both days inclusive. 
Tivos of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 
must deposit their Share Warrants at the places and within the times following :— 
(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 
(b) At the London Office of the Company, 120 Bisho' 
at least 30 days before the date appointed for the 


By Order of the Board, 
H. A. READ, Secretary. 
Head Office : Exploration Building, Johannesburg, 
1st January, 1903. 


Issued from London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
8th January, 1903. A. MOIR, London Secretary. 


ate Street Within, E.C., 
olding of the Meeting. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
Books for Special Examinations (1903-4). 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1903-4. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


MATRICULATION. 1903 
Livy.—Book XXI. J. E. (June, 1903)» 6 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book VI. G. H. Natu. (Jane, 1903) « - : 6 | Bond’ pir’ Gospel Mouriee to St. Luke.—The Greek Text, (/unior 
Senior) .. 2 6 
NEW REGULATIONS. and Walpole’s Acts of the Apostles. — Authorised Version. 
Nesfield’s English Grammar and resent, Specially wnior) oo ee 6 
ed the of for M: os 6 Greek Text. With Notes, T. PAGE oe 
Y, 2s. 6d. net. eld’s Outline of EnglishGrammar .. “i 

Nesfield Wek KEY, 2s. 6d. net (Preliminary and unior). 

ALGEBRA. “ a. Nesfield’s Oral Exercises in English Composition (Prediminary).. 1 6 

Hall and Knight’s Elementary Algebra oui Schools .. .. 3 6 | Nesfield’s Junior Course of English Composition (Preliminary and 

With Answers, 4s. 6d. KEY, 8s. 6d. ANSW WERS, 1: 1s. Funior) ew | 
wa: Introduction to Graphical Algeb --Sewed o 6 seme Manual of English Grammar and Composition . os pe 6 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net (¥unior and Senior). 

Thompson History of Nesfield’s English Grammar, Past and Present 4 6 
GEOGR KEY, 2s. 6d. net (Senior). 

MILI’ ‘Elementary C ass Book of General Geogra Scott’s Marmion, and The Lord of the Isles. F. T. Patcrave 

Bosworth’s Short of then World aphy (Preliminary and $unior) we 
Solids. Kingsley’s Heroes. B. (Preliminary) ee oo 6 

] ementary Mechanics o' ee ee “ 2 6 Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. K. DEIGHTON (¥umior and Senior) .. 1 

= 2 Pope’s Essay on Criticism. J. Cuurton (Senior) . I 

Jones’ 's lementary Lessons in Heat, Light, and: Sound : 6 About’s Le Roi des Montagnes. Prof. WeEKLev (¥unior ant Senta 2 6 
ts of Chemistry .. 2 6 | Sandeau’s Mademoiselle de la Seigliére. H. C. Sree. (¥unior 

and Lunt's Inorgame Chemistry for Beginners and Senior) .. 6 

COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EX E Sond, Schiller’s Wilhelm Tel]. W. H. Carrutnu (¥unior and Senior) 3 6 
Nepos’s Lives. Vol. I. H. Witxinson. (This Edition contains the 
yon July and December, 1 903. XAMINATION. Lives of Lysander, Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, Conon, Iphicrates, and 
Sainsburys hort Bistory of 8 Czsar’s De Bello Gallico. ond Ill. W. G. RuTHERFORD, 
, 2s. 6d. net. (Adapted to the Third and Second. lasses.) (Preliminary and Junior) - 
Nesfield’s Oral Exercises in English Composition. (Third Class.) 1 6 | Livy. BookV. M. Atroxp (Senior). 
Nesfield’s Junior Course of English Composition. (Adapted to Horace’s Odes. Book III. T. E. Pace (Senior) + 16 
and lasses.) .. Virgil’s Hneid. Book X. S. G. OwENn (¥unior and Senior) 1 6 
esfie English Grammar vand | Composition 6 Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book II. A. S. WALPoLE (¥unior) 1 6 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Julius Cesar. K. DEIGHTON Zschylus’s Prometheus Vinctus. H. M. SterHENsoN and 
Scott’s Marmion and The Lord of the Isles. F. T. P ie Senior) .. 1 6 
ta | Prometheus Vinctus. E. E. Sixes and Sr. W. 
Cwesar’s Gallic War. Books II. and III. W. G. RuTHERPoRD 6 - 
Cesar’s Gallic War. Book IV. CLement Bryans o © Thucydides. Book VII. E. C. MARCHANT (Senior) 36 
Gusar’s Gailie War. BookV. C.Gousmcx .. 6 | Thucydides. Books VI. and VII. P. Faosr (Senior) 3 6 
irgil’s ZEneid. Book VI. T. E. Pace we we 6 
Virgil’s Eneid. Book X. S. G. Owen.. es on 6 OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
Horace’s Odes. Book III. T. E. Pace +. 418. 6d.and2 o 1903 
Eutropius. Books I. and II. W. .. .. 1 6 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book II. A. S. ge Mac 
Burigides’s Medea. M.A. Bavrizty .. “ : 6 | Maclear’s First Class-Book of the Catechism of the Chureh of 
Zschylus’s Prometheus Vinctus, H. M. STEPHENSON... 6 England .. o 6 
Prometheus Vinctus. .E. Sues and Sr. J. B. 6 | Procter and Maclear’s Elementary Introduction to the Book 
Page and Wal le’s Acts of the Apostles—Au rised 1 of Common Prayer .. ~ «es 
With N: po tho a Version. 2 6 Maclear’s Class-Book of Old Testament History on ae ae 
: The ‘Greek Text. With Notes. T.E.Pace <: °: 3 6 | Maclear’s Class-Book of New Testament History .. 5 6 
Bond’s Gospel According to St. Luke—The Greek Text .. eo Page and Walpole’s Acts of the Apostles.—Authorised Verston 2 6 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCH —— The Greek Text. With Notes. T. E. Pace .«. 23 3 6 
OOLS Bond’s Gospel According to St. Luke.—The Greek Text . 2 6 
Nesfield’s Outline of English Grammar .. ee 1 6 
’ ” KEY, 2s. 6d. net (Preliminary and Funior). 
DEIGHTON «. +» 9 | Nesfield’s Oral Exercises in English Composition (Prediminary).. 1 6 
pea: — EIGHTON .. .. 28. 6d. ; sewed 2 © | Nesfield’s Junior Course of English Composition (Prefiminary and 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, - American 6 

Taxation ; Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. F.G. SELB mA 3 6 Junior) I 
Chaucer’s Prologue. A. INGRAHAM .. met ro KEY; ss. 6d. net (Yunior end Senior) 

Spenser’s Faerie Queen. BookI. H.M. Percival .. 3.0 Nesfield’s English Grammar, Past and Present 
Macaulay’s Essay.on Lord Clive. K. DeicuTon cat (Senior). 

Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings. .. Seott’s Talisman. Border Edition (Preliminary and Junior) 
Cicero’s Pro Cluentio. W. PeTerson.. .. Shakespeare’s Macbeth. K. DeicuTon (¥unior and Senior).. 1 
Horace’s Odes. Books I. and II. T. E. Pace Chaucer’s Prologue, &e. M. H. Lippe. (Senior) .. on 
Horace’s Select Epodes and Ars Poetiea, H.A.Dairon  .. 1 6 | Chaucer’s Prologue. A. Incrauam (Senior) +» @ 
Livy.—Books XXI. and XXII. W. W. Cares and J. Mauvisn, each x 6 Chaueer’s Works. A. W. Potiarp, &c. (Sewior).. 3 
Plautus’s Captivi. A.R.S.Hactpie..  .. Caesar's Gallic War. Joun Bonn and A. S. 4§ 
Virgil’s Aneld, Books, 1.11]. T.E. Pace .. .. each 6 | Caesar's Gallie War. Book IV. C. Bryans (Junior and Senior) 
Virgil’s Zneld.. Book 1. Book V. C. Corseck (Senior). Book VI. C. J 
Demosthenes’s De Corona. B. Drake and E. S. Suvcksunan 6 
Euripides’s Hecuba. J. Bonp, and A. S. 6 Virgil’s Eneid. Book VI. T. E. Pace (Punior and Senior) «+ ee 6 
Euripides’s Bacchae. R. Y. os 3 6 Hovace’s Odes. Books Ill. and IV. T. E. Pace 
Homer’s Iliad. Books 1.-XII. W. L: B 
Sophocles’s M. A. Horace’s Select Epodes and Ars Poetica. H. A. Darron 1 6 
Zschylus’s Prometheus Vinctus. H, M. SterHENsoN 6 | Horace’s Epodes. T. E. Pace (¥unior)  -- 
sehylus’ s Prometheus Vinctus. E. E. Sixes and Sr. J. B. Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book V. G. H. Natt. Book VI. G. H. 

Wi etl @ 6 Natu (Senior) +» each 1 6 
Moliare’s Le Misanthrope. G. E. Faswacut ée o 2 © Euripides’s Medea. M. A (Junior and Senior) ot 
Goethe’s Egmont. S. Primer «6 Medea. A. W. Verrat: (Yunior and Senior) 2 
Sehiller’s Maria Stuart. C. es es | Hauff’s Die Karavane. Containing “ Kalif Storch” and “ Das Gespen- 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart, H. ScHoenrerp .. 6 | sterschiff.”. H. HaGER (Preliminary).. 3 
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ATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


"No. 2,463, Vol. 95. 


10 January, 1903. 


GRATIS. 


FICTION. 


“Mrs. Craddock.” By William Somerset Maugham. 
London: Heinemann. 1902. 

“Love” wrote Mr. George Meredith in ‘‘ The Tragic 
Comedians ” ‘‘ may be celestial fire before it enters the 
system of mortals. It will then take the character of 
its place of abode”. In Mr. Maugham’s story a girl, 

oung, well-born, imaginative, romantic and clever 
with “ full red lips almost passionately sensual ” marries 
a commonplace Philistine with broad shoulders and the 
heartiness and intolerant joviality of the prosperous 
farmer. The man is not a gentleman. There is 
nothing between the two except the fierce sexual 
attraction which she feels for him. ‘‘ Love to her 
was a burning fire, a flame that absorbed the rest 
of life; love to him was a convenient and necessary 
institution of Providence, a matter about which there 
was as little need for excitement as about the ordering 
of a suit of clothes.” This is the tragedy of Mrs. 
Craddock. Disillusion comes, and with it a feeling of 
contempt, akin to hatred, of the man to whom she is 
yoked, which alternates with fleeting fits of passionate 
desire. His strong body still appeals to her after she 
has learnt to hate his placid mind and pigmy soul. 
The idea is hackneyed enough and Mr. Maugham does 
not quite succeed in investing it with distinction. But 
there is a rugged strength about his work, a faithful- 
ness to life, which make us almost forgive a certain 
coarseness of conception and expression that seems 
inevitable with the modern realist. The inartistic finish 
and the crude trick by which the author conveniently 
kills off Mr. Craddock are quite out of keeping with 
the treatment of the earlier portions of the book. The 
neurotic elements in Mrs. Craddock’s temperament are 
cleverly suggested, and in Miss Ley, an outspoken old 
maid with a taste for epigrams and Continental travels, 
the author has successfully created a delightful character 
who will live in the memory of readers long after 
the more pretentious elements of the book have been 
forgotten. 


“‘The Conquest of Rome.” By Matilde 
London: Heinemann. 1902. 6s. 

Weare not told whether the version of ‘‘ The Conquest 
of Rome” before us is or is not a translation from the 
Italian. If it is a translation, it is remarkably well done, 
except for one or two phrases which a knowledge of 
English slang would have amended. It is a little un- 
happy, for instance, to describe the Queen of Italy as 
looking ‘‘ young and all serene under the brim of her 
yellow straw hat”. But these are very small matters. 
The book should interest those who had the misfortune 
to read Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘‘ Eternal City” by showing 
what political life in Rome really is. It is true that it 
does not touch the Vatican and the ‘‘ black ” aristocracy, 
being concerned entirely with the lives and words of 
Italian deputies. The descriptions of individuals look 
like portraits drawn from life, and a very minute atten- 
tion to small details of Roman topography is demanded 
from careful readers. The story, such as it is, tells 
how an ambitious provincial deputy, absorbed in 
politics, failed to conquer Rome because he fell in love 
with a married woman. This made her very uncom- 
fortable, and so she insisted on his leaving Rome and 
throwing up his career, his only consolation being such 
as may be derived from an act of renunciation which 
one would not commit if one could possibly help it. 
The book is really a very clever, but not very profound, 
political study. Without being at all prudish we may 
perhaps be permitted to dislike the writer’s fancy for 
playing round the merely sensual. Signor d’Annunzio 
<an do that kind of thing better. 


Serao. 


‘* The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton.” By Nathaniel 
Stephenson. London: Lane. 1902. 6s. 

‘““The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton” is an incisive study 
of certain phases of American social life. Readers who 
recall the chivalric and pathetic dignity of Mr. 
Stephenson’s romance of the Civil War will not impro- 
bably feel a certain disappointment over his latest pro- 
duction, in spite of its undeniable bri'liancy. The 
peculiar form of idealism which finds expression in a 
search for aristocratic ancestry is not an altogether 
lofty one, and is apt to be branded as snobbishness by 
an undiscriminating world. Yet it is this ancestor- 
worship, a fanaticism sadly characteristic of certain 
sections of Republican America, which Mr. Stephenson 
has chosen as the central motive of his book. The 
beautiful Jane Moulton, the original of half a dozen 
famous portraits, the irresponsive queen of a small 
court of artistic admirers, is as engrossed in spending 
money as is her husband in making it. She is, in fact, 
striving to de-materialise her vast fortune, to transform 
it into social prestige and esthetic culture. All her 
courtiers and her collections fail to console her for her 
failure to establish a connecting link between her 
husband—the father of her son—and the historic 
Moulton family. Thus outlined, the types appear 
familiar enough ; the originality of the book lies in the 
subtle skill with which the author has realised and 
rendered his characters : not merely their presentment, 
as the world sees them, but their inner selves of 
clashing moods and motives. To the end, the reader 
remains in tantalising uncertainty as to how far Mrs. 
Moulton’s passion for a pedigree is the outcome of an 
understanding reverence for the past and its heroic 
associations and how far she is merely the incorrigible 
poseuse in quest of a new pedestal. 


** Cecilia: a Story of Modern Rome.” By F. Marion 
Crawford. London: Macmillan. 1902. 

The idea of a man and a woman who share a dream- 
life was used with considerable effect in Du Maurier’s 
‘* Peter Ibbetson”. It was appropriated—perhaps un- 
consciously—by Mr. Kipling for his ‘‘ Brushwood Boy ”. 
It now forms the groundwork of Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
‘* Cecilia”. Du Maurier’s pair had known each other 
as children: a meeting long after set them dreaming 
in common, and at last they were able consciously to 
establish a secondary life as real as that of the lovers 
in Théophile Gautier’s well-known story. Mr. Kipling’s 
dreamers discovered on meeting for the first time that 
they had previously dreamed the same fancies—more 
or less nonsensical fancies. Mr. Crawford makes a 
more rational use of the idea: a casual meeting sets 
two people dreaming of the past, of a previous existence 
in which they had met and loved. Doubtless the critics 
will accuse him of pilfering from Mr. Kipling, but if 
they do so they will merely prove their want of under- 
standing. The situation in ‘‘ Cecilia”, very skilfully 
developed, is complicated by the fact that the lady 
becomes engaged to her fellow-dreamer’s best friend. 
She had been terrified, rather than attracted, by the 
knowledge that she seems to share a misty past with 
a man whom she knows slightly and does not find 
very attractive. But gradually she finds it impossible 
to marry his friend. He has no wish either to betray 
his friend or to found sentimental claims on his uncanny 
experiences. Of course Mr. Crawford has to kill one 
of the unwilling rivals. Apart from the mysticism of 
its plot, the story shows in an unusual degree its 
author’s skill in making modern Italy live before 
Northern eyes. His dreamer is a very practical and 


capable officer of the Italian navy—and we are glad 
that novel-readers should be compelled to realise that 
such men are bred in races other than the Anglo- 
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Saxon, while the friend, offspring of a morganatic 
marriage, and his aunt, a delightfully horrid old 
Princess, are very well described. The action moves 
languidly at times, but the book is remarkable. 


** The River.” By Eden Phillpotts. London : Methuen. 
1902. 

It would be easy, adopting the Ruskin method, to say 
that Mr. Phillpotts’ Dartmoor novel was to a great extent 
founded upon ‘‘ the pathetic fallacy”. He sets himself 
to describe lovingly the moor and the river, and to 
combine with them in transcendental unity a collection 
of human atoms which live and love and hate around 
them. In fact, ‘*The River” is one of those rare 
novels inspired by an idea, but an idea, as it seems to 
us, at once too vague and too great for realisation in 
fiction. The nature-pictures are admirable, but in the 
execution they stand apart from the human drama. 
The pantheist has not yet lived—or at any rate written 
novels—who can make us understand exactly wherein 
human passions are one with inanimate nature and the 
powers beyond the river and the rocks, wrath with 
tempests, love with sunshine, renunciation with destiny. 
Mr. Phillpotts’ powers are not great enough for even 
moderate success in a task which we believe impossible. 
But his book is a remarkable essay: its human 
characters are boldly drawn, and a hundred little 
touches show his mastery of the nature-lore of Devon. 
‘*The River” is mainly the story of the love of a poor 
warrener for a girl who was too shallow to understand 
him, too feeble to resist a more unscrupulous wooing. 
The warrener is finely conceived: a lonely man who 
knew life only as simple practical existence on the wilds 
of Dartmoor glorified by genuine faith in religion. 


‘* Tales of a Far Riding.” By Oliver Onions. London: 
Murray. 1902. 6s. 

If strange things could happen anywhere, they might 
well be looked for in a remote Yorkshire dale at the 
close of the eighteenth century. And there Mr. Onions 
has found them. His book is full of weird supersti- 
tions, curious customs and lawless deeds. The atmo- 
sphere of these tales is one of sheer gloom, rarely 
relieved by touches of deep though hapless tenderness. 
Determined, seemingly, to be tragic at all costs, Mr. 
Onions too often sacrifices probability to his ideal. 
The further, too, he travels from probability, the more 
he decks out his theme with far-fetched phrases. Thus, 
in ‘‘The Last Gate”, where the narrator is a black- 
smith’s boy, such expressions as ‘‘the horse still 
nibbled at the miles”, ‘‘the horse breathed more 
crochetty after each struggle”, do but strengthen the 
prevailing sense of unreality. The effort is too 
apparent; there is too much talking on stilts. In 
‘*Gambier” the author dwells overmuch on what is 
merely horrible. The story is no way helped forward 
by the relentless detail in which the slaughtering of the 
cattle is described. In ‘‘ The May-Stang” he is at his 
best. He casts his stilts aside and writes with simplicity 
and directness. Yet here, again, a leading occurrence 
is treated with a want of reticence which is, in our 
opinion, a blot upon an otherwise admirable perform- 
ance. 


Founding of Fortunes.” 
London: Methuen. 1902. 

The vulgar millicnaire has been the victim of over- 
specialisation in fiction, but he is generally presented in 
his butterfly state as an eyesore in drawing-rooms, and 
Miss Barlow’s study of the caterpillar stage of one 
of the species is ingenious. In her new novel we find 
a village loafer taking the first step to fortune by robbing 
a terrified child of his father’s savings. The incident is 
well told, but it is a little inadequate as the foundation 
of along story. As the scene, however, is laid in the 
West of Ireland, the weakness of the plot is to some 
extent compensated by the faithfulness of the acces- 
sories. Miss Barlow is at her best with peasantry and 
children : her adult characters of a higher social grade 
are decidedly conventional. The book will disappoint 
those readers (for, to judge by the conduct of novelists, 
we must assume the existence of such) who look on 
Irish life as a mosaic of murders and evictions, since it 
is to some extent written round the recent experiments 
in improving the existence of the people in congested 


By jane Barlow. 


districts. Unfortunately agricultural development does 
not lend itself as easily as moonlighting to the exigencies 
of fiction. The general looseness of construction makes 
us think that Miss Barlow ought not to desert the short 
story. She can produce very good cameos: she has 
not yet written a good novel. 


‘*The Winding Road.” 
London: Lane. 1902. 
The charm of the open road, the wind on the heath, 
fill the pages of Mrs. Godfrey’s story, and take the 
reader far away from consideration of probabilities and 
dramatic congruities. The slight thread of narrative 
tells how a gentlemanlike and moral counterpart of 
Richepin’s ‘‘ Chemineau ” wins the heart of a farmer’s 
daughter, how the pair marry and tramp over the 
world, how the despotism of facts spoils the continuous 
picnic that they had hoped to make of life. But the’ 
narrative hardly matters: the essential feature of the 
book is the abandon with which the writer enters into 
the delights of gipsying. This must appeal to all who 
love better to hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak. 
Her descriptions of vagrom folk are clever, her nature 
sketches vivid, though it would never have occurred to 
most of us to describe a corn-crake’s note as a whistle. 
The only villain connected with the story is the pub- 
lisher, who has daubed on the cover of a book which 
stands or falls by its truth to nature caricatures of 
house martins with swallows’ tails. And, by the way, 
Mrs. Godfrey really ought to have refrained, if she 
must mention curlews, from speaking of ‘‘ the cry of a 
lost soul”. It is becoming libellous. 


‘The Canon’s Daughter.” By W. B. Cooke. 
London: Sonnenschein. 1902. 6s. 

The people in this book are all painted in primary 
colours: the virtuous are paragons, the bad are 
monsters and the funny are farcical. The author has 
taken Dickens for his model. But for him, Mr. Cooke’s 
artless heroine, his deserving young men, his burlesque 
Canon and his eccentric villagers could hardly have 
existed. It is quite in keeping with the Dickens con- 
vention that Canon Sunby, who was for ever asking 
himself, ‘‘ Now, really, why was I made acanon? Can 
anyone tell me, please, for I can’t imagine?” should 
heartily approve his daughter’s love for a chemist’s 
assistant with a soul above gallipots. But the mantle 
of Dickens is apt to prove a giant’s robe to its would-be 
wearers. David Darlington cut the shop, went to 
London with a manuscript in his pocket, was cheated 
by a scoundrel, went to sea, got wrecked (of course), 
turned up again, married the Canon’s daughter, ‘‘ and 
is now well known as the author of many popular 
novels”. It wasa singular wedding, for ‘‘ the carriages 
were drawn by men in all the glory of white gloves and 
button-holes of flowers, and flourishing whips knotted 
with ribbon”. Fancy that! as Tesman says. 


‘* A Princess of the Hills.”” By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 6s. 


This is a pretty story of the love affairs of a most 
accomplished flirt, one Fiore, a peasant-princess of the 
Tyrol. When the hero first meets her, in charge of a 
bullock cart, he felt that all other women ‘‘ seemed, 
by comparison with her, pencil sketches, beside a 
painting in oils glowing from a master’s hand”. 
After that one is not surprised at the ‘‘ ructions” which 
follow the young lady’s appearance on any scene. But 
Mrs. Harrison never leads us astray, and after many 
exciting incidents everything ends happily, even, we 
think, for Fiore, and we never have to say with Mrs. 
Harrison’s late distinguished feillow-countryman “it 
is, but didn’t ought to be”. The writing is easy and 
pleasant, and the author is evidently at home in the 
country she describes so well. 


A Whaleman’s Wife.” By Frank T. Bullen. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 6s. 

Mr. Bullen's latest work is full of fine descriptions of 
ocean life as seen from the deck of a whaler, and the 
author’s want of dramatic power when treating of 
human life, and his insistence upon the eternal reitera- 
tion of eternal truths, ought not to blind readers to his 
remarkable gifts of observation and description. The 
book should be a good present for boys—who possibly 
will skip parts of it. 


By Elizabeth Godfrey. 
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“Thompson’s Progress.” By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
London: Grant Richards. 1902. 6s. 


Mr. Hyne’s new hero is a Yorkshire collier by birth, 
and a poacher by instinct—or at ieast he is such when 
we first meet him but in the course of little more than 
three hundred pages the collier is a very rich manufac- 
turer and landowner, the poacher is a peer. Thomas 
Thompson is one of those men who are ‘‘ bound to 
succeed”; if he is trying to overreach gamekeepers, 
wishing to checkmate a rival firm or seeking a wife he 
lays his plans with the most scrupulous care so that 
success in the long run is a certainty, and even when 
his firm fails—of course because he was away—he sets 
about buildin,: up a new business with all his old sure- 
ness and of course with all his old success. There is 
an important moral to be gathered by those persons 
vexed by the problem what to do with our boys. It is 
this : bring your sons up so that they shall be satisfied 
with four hours of sleep o’ nights, train them to be 
poachers and never to go unattended by a dog named 
Clara and they will in their prime become members of 
the House of Lords. 


* An English Girl in Paris.” London: Lane. 6s. 


This volume would be thoroughly good reading were 
it not for the too frequent passages of French conversa- 
tion literally rendered into English. ‘‘See here the 
beautiful hat! How he goes well! Is he chic—say 
then.” Such sentences as the above abound and soon 
become an intolerable nuisance to the reader for they 
give no idea of the French equivalents, as we pre- 
sume they are intended to do, even though they are 
exact translations. With this exception, unfortunately 
a considerable one, this book contains some truthful and 
lively sketches of Parisian society. The writer has a 
very pretty sense of humour and some sympathetic 
insight into French human nature. “Feu Monsieur 
Vollot” which deals with the efforts of a Republican 
Minister’s widow to keep his memory green by means 
of a bust presented to a public institution and the fate 
that befel it is delightful and the chapter which deals 
with the concierge exposes a real terror in the life of all 
Parisians. 


By Harold Bindloss. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1902. 


West Africa, mangrove swamps, fever, trade-gin, 
missionaries, gun-runners, crowd the canvas in Mr. 
Bindloss’ new novel. It is a brisk story of adventure 
in Southern Nigeria or thereabouts, and the characters 
have some life. A flimsy Jove interest is hardly neces- 
sary : the essence of the story lies in the description of 
how adventurers in West Africa saved from destruction 
a great mercantile house in England. The idea is a 
good one: few novelists have gone into the question of 
the invisible buttresses of our commercial life. We 
doubt whether the author’s knowledge of the coast is 
intimate, but we as a nation are so fond of one idea at 
a time that it is good for us to be told that, if mission- 
aries are not necessarily fools, traders are not inevitably 
tuffians. The public is disposed to think these two very 
obvious propositions to be mutually destructive. Mr. 
Bindloss knows how English gentlemen act, but he 
seems a little shaky as to their usual manne: of speech. 


“Christian’s Wife: a Story of Graubiinden.” By 
Maude Egerton King. London: Smith, Elder. 
1902. 35. 6d. 

It is now six or seven years since Mrs. King published 
her pleasant volume ‘‘ Round about a Brighton Coach 
Office” and in that interval she has given us but two 
small volumes, so that she can scarcely be accused of 
over-production. Once again she issues a small book 
in ‘‘ Christian’s Wife”, but, small as it is, it is more 
notable than many bigger books. That it is far removed 
from the conventional novel in every way is by no means 
ademerit. The ordinary love-romance is all over and 
settled in the first chapter and the slight ‘‘ story” is 
that of a quarrel between Christian and his wife—some 
years after marriage—and of the events which led to the 
reconciliation. The delineation of the Graubiinden 
peasant characters, the impressions of the scenery con- 
veyed are in every way admirable. All is simple and 


all is most effective.” It will be difficult for any sensitive 
reader to get to the close of the story dry-eyed. 


‘*No Other Way.” By Walter Besant. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1902. 6s. 


Sir Walter Besant wrote so many novels, with and 
without Mr. James Rice, or, as one might almost say, 
with and without humour, that his readers need only be 
told that ‘‘No Other Way” is a story of Georgian 
London in which debtors’ prisons play a considerable 
part. It adds little to the reputation of the author of 
‘*The Chaplain of the Fleet”, but there is a distinct 
freshness in the re-handling of familiar materials, and 
the novel, unlike some posthumous works, clearly 
deserved publication. There is a genuine plot worked 
out with some ingenuity, and if there is no very subtle 
study of character we have as compensation a vivid 
picture, so far as it goes, of the state of society in 
which an impecunious lady of position could escape 
aaa by a nominal marriage with a condemned 
elon. 


‘* Unofficial : a Two Days Drama.” By the Hon. Mrs. 
Walter Forbes. London: Constable. 1902. 6s. 


Our experience of virtuous people in real life does 
not lead us to accept that common postulate of the 
novelist that they invariably hold the clue to the guilty 
secrets of the unregenerate, and can, so to say, always 
produce a royal flush when the villain exposes four 
aces. None the less we can enjoy the presentment of 
Mrs. Forbes’ resourceful duchess who rescues a gallant 
young soldier from a very tight place. The said 
soldier when playing écarté was accused of having a 
card up his sleeve: his only difficulty in repelling the 
foul charge was that he happened to have the king of 
diamonds there. How it came there we ought not to 
tell: the moral is that ladies ought not to write notes 
to their admirers on a playing-card. As the duchess 
knew all about the accuser’s past, it did not so much 
matter. The story is brisk and amusing. 


‘The Cloistering of Ursula.” By Clinton Scollard. 
London: Cassell. 1902. 6s. 


The American manufacturers of historic fiction 
succeed in maintaining a very tair average of excel- 
lence in their work—or at any rate in that portion of 
it which is exported hither. Mr. Clinton Scollard’s 
romance is neither better nor worse than a dozen 
similar tales which we have read during the past 
twelve months; his ‘‘ period” is that of the Renais- 
sance, his place Italy, and his hero and heroine go 
through a number of exciting episodes to the antici- 
pated end, for the ‘‘ cloistering” is of course but a 
quibble. There is a plentiful supply of exciting inci- 
dents and no little spirit in the narrative, but nothing 
to lift the book out of the well-filled ranks of pleasantly 
set-forth historic fiction. 


**Uncle Charles.” By John Strange Winter. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1902. 6s. 


** Uncle Charles” concerns itself with the fortunes of 
a young landscape-painter and his wife, the latter being 
the narrator of the story, The title-rdle is filled by an old 
gentleman devoted to business and good living, who 
at the critical moment behaves with the generosity 
characteristic of rich uncles in fiction. We have also a 
benevolent picture-dealer and the usual impossible 
American girl. The book is mildly humorous, mildly 
pathetic, mildly entertaining, and, since such work 
continues to find readers, we must assume it was worth 
writing. 


‘*A Roman Mystery.” By Richard Bagot. London: 


Methuen. 1902. 6s. 


A most excellent story is ‘‘A Roman Mystery ”— 
well constructed, well written and well told. Mr. Bagot 
is evidently intimately acquainted with Roman society 
both ‘‘ black” and ‘* white” and gives us a thoroughly 
interesting description of both sections. Whether 
‘* Lupomanaro” exists or not is a matter of compara- 
tively little importance. What does matter is that we 
have here got a novel which we can read and under- 
stand. We shall look forward with pleasure to Mr. 
Bagot’s next book. 
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FIVE EXCELLENT VOLUMES. DUCKWORTH & CO. 


THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. ‘ 
NOTICE :— By the Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 


A THIRD IMPRESSION OF REFL ECTIONS 
MR. MASON’S POPULAR NOVEL, OF AMBROSINE 


THE FOUR FEATHERS, By ELINOR GLYN. 
IS NOW READY. Crown 8vo. 6s. pones Crown 8vo. Coloured Frontispiece. 6s. I 
TIMES.— A tale which may be called a ‘problem novel’—without a glance at | the most’ talked-of book” = 


the Seventh Commandment ; an ‘ adventure novel ’—with the irreducible minimum world of friends.”—Daity CHRONICLE. 


of bloodshed ; and a love story—without a single kiss.... The plot is worked out **Ambrosine is a charming little person. The book is an ex- 
with remarkable ingenuity. The whole book has an elevated and restrained poetic tremely clever one.”— STANDARD. 


quality, and is inspired at once by keen sympathy and by a manly stoicism.” ** St 
a rikes a note distinguished and apart. Now realistic, now 
GUARDIAN.—*‘ The Four Feathers’ is a novel of no ordinary type; it stands | { | it is brilliant with the bright and fair colours of the 


out clearly from amongst the hosts that overwhelm us yearly at this season. It isan | South,” says Brackwoop’s MAGAZINE of Not! 
ordinary formula of praise to say that the author has a grip of his subject; it is 
‘seldom that, as in this case, the author has allowed his subject to grip him, and that Ss U Cc Cc E Ss Ss a LEAL 
without losing his balance..,...For a book such ‘as this the reader can only be truly By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Sor 
thankful, hoping that the author may long continue thus to give us of his best.” Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. ( 
** You will seek far among this season’s books before finding any- Th 
A SECOND IMPRESSION OF thing to beat Mr. Graham’s deseription of,” &c.—Daity News, Th 
DUCKWORTH’S “GREENBACK LIBRARY.” Misc 
THE j NTRUSIONS Cloth, 2s. net. Paper, rs. 6d. net. Th 
Vol. IV. SUCCESS. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME AS 
GRAHAM. En 
OF PEGG y Vol. V. BUSH STUDIES. By Barzara BaynTon, M: 
[/mmediately. 
By ANTHONY HOPE, Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. beg to call attention to this Library «] 
i WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY. Crown 8vo. 6s. of UNCONVENTIONAL FICTION. rs 
"i THE FIRST IMPRESSION IS NEARLY SOLD OUT. | Vol. I. TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL. 
a WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— Mr. Anthony Hope has given us many Daily Telegraph.—‘ The fresh, unjaded, original outlook on life, which begins 
* types of womanhood, but scarcely any of his creations strike us as so freshly studied by startling us and ends by something like fascination.” We i 
a charmingly lifelike. P is al h f th delightful cha 
Vol. II. EL OMBU. By W- H. Hupson, Author 
‘ “Nat Downland,” ‘ Birds and 
ATH. ENE UM.— The women are all ‘splendid.’...... All are more than life- Times. read like pieces. cut of life. Though the world has 
» dike, they live.” gained a great naturalist in Mr. Hudson, it has lost a great writer of fiction. Yet ’ 
no man is better fitted to serve two masters.’ 
A SIXTH IMPRESSION Vol. III. A KING AND HIS CAMPAIGNERS: 
; 4 Pictures of War and Peace. By VERNER VoN HeipeNsTAM. Translated by 
TEGNIER. 
g IS NOW READY OF Saturday Review.—" A great national epic.” 
i < Queen.—** To be recommended to all lovers: of fine literature.” M 


h THE VU LTURES. MRS. WOODS’ HISTORICAL DRAMA, a , his | 
i By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. | 4 


u 
i Crown 8vo. 6s. By MARGARET L. WOODS, q 


‘i Author of ‘* A Village Tragedy.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
j TRUTH.—* 1 think you will like Mr. Merriman’s ‘The Vultures’ better than “Rare beauty and charm. Reaching a height which is very deal 


\ ‘his ‘ Roden’s Corner,’ and quite as well even as that very fine novel ‘The Sowers.” | rarely attained by poets of any time.”—1imzs. repo 
f Nothing could be more skilful than the interweaving of history and fiction in the ‘*Her genius, one of the most individual and distinct in our time, that 

novel.” A book no lover of the modern drama can ated Ethi 
q DAILY NEWS.—“It is a notable book, stirring, romantic, fresh, and of a “The book I have read with most interest and pleasure in tie “ 
yy high interest......Full of the whirl and the rush of events, full of wild actions and year,’ "says Tuomas Harpy in the Acapemy, ** is Mrs. Margaret Wood: nao 
f wilder hopes, full also of the silent watchfulness of the wise. It fascinates and The Princess of Hanover.’” blac! 


holds us to the end.” rej 
STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. | 
4 Vols. By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. Large crown 8vo.; Vols. L : 

A THIRD IMPRESSION OF and II., 12s.; Vols. 111. and IV., 12s. even 
to th 
KATHARINE TYNAN’S NOVEL, THE ROADMENDER. By Micuatr § 
FAIRLESS. as. 6d. net. SEVENTH IMPRESSION. chee: 
LOV E '@) F Ss I S T E RS, * Art books to buy. Well-written, ket-sized books, a! illustrated,” says from 
the OurLook of DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART, of which i: 
IS NOW READY. Crown 8vo. 6s. there are now FIVE VOLUMES READY. whic 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Sout 

7 _— idedly a more charming Irish story TT 

there could not be than ‘ Love of Sisters’; and we say this with full knowledge of ROSSE I. By F. M. HueFFEr, contr 

all the sweet and gracious Tynanian sisterhood that have thus far visited our DURER. By L. ECKENSTEIN. tion 
undeserving world.” Rive 
ATHENZ:UM.—“ The whole book breathes a sweet, quaint atmosphere, where REMBRANDT. By AucusTE BRéaL. £30 
humour and pathos are closely mingled.” FRED WALKER. By C. BLACK. Gove 
MILLET. By Romain expe 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF JEAN GOUJON. By Reciwap Lister. 


Preface by S. AkTHUR STRONG. Royal 4to. 10 Photogravures and 10 Collotypes. 


ST ANLEY WEYM AN’S VOLUME, Edition limited to 300 Copies—so on Hand-made Paper, with Illustrations on purp 


Japanese Vellum, £5 5s. net ; 250 on Antique Paper, £2 2s. net. [Just out. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. It 


c 8vo. 6s. By RANDALL DAVIES, F.S.A. With Preface by HERBERT P. HORNE. 9 fs 
wOWR CVO. Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. propose to publish this book at an early ortu 


TIMES.—“ ‘In Kings’ B * will be enjoyed date. There will be TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS in COLLOTYPE, and ubli 


the novel.” 320 Ci opies Jor sale 
; “ . a 4 The price to subscribers before the 15th tm of January, 1903, will be they 
GUARDIAN.—“ A delightful addition to the romance of history...... The charm #2 2s. net. On publication the price will be raised boar< 
and distinction of the author's style have never been more agreeable.”’ Write for a full Prospectus, showing perenne of book, specimen page, ar 
Illustration, &c. Oratic 
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